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AT THE RUINED MISSION 


By VIRGINIA CLEAVER BACON 










Did you see just then, 
Where the rose vines throw their shade, 
A man and a maid? 


He kissed her! That wren 

If she could, would tell the jade 
Kissed back, and again 

On her lips his fell. 

Ah, it is well! 

Though barred by book and bell, 


At last Love rules the colonnade. 




















And I wonder—when 
The pale padres paced it slow, 
In the long ago, 

Were they more than men? 
Where the crimson roses blow, 
Was there never then— 

How the shadows dance!— 
A sidelong glance 

At Spanish maid? Perchance . 
But still, my dear, we do. not k 
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THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


---1868--- 


Capital, Fully Paid Up, $1,000,000 


---1913--- 


Balance Sheet as of December Thirty-First, Nineteen Hundred Twelve 


ASSETS 


Loans on Real Estate $14,065,902.34 


Amount of Loan does not exceed the Statutory 
percentage of appraised value. 


Loans on Approved Collateral 
Loans to Policyholders 


In no case does amount of Loan exceed the Re- 
serve held by the Compahy. 


Bonds and Stocks Owned 
Being Bonds, $3,607,298.29, of Municipalities, 
Railroads and other Quasi-Public Corporations, 
and Stocks, $290,000, all valued as of Dec. 31, 1912. 


Real Estate Owned 


Los Angeles Income Property, including Home 
Office Building. 


Interest Accrued 
Outstanding and Deferred Premiums— 
Life Department 


Accident Department 
Net Amount, Reserve charged to Liabilities 


Cash on Hand 


Including Deposits drawing interest. 


Other Assets 
Total Admitted Assets 


998,770.50 
Ae¥5 3.28 7.59 


35897 293.29 


1,122,000.10 
309,502.23 
5 Sibyl: 2 
349,861.55 
607,627.46 


5,664.34 
$26,243,005.92 





LIABILITIES 
$22,606,965.68 
223,269.20 


Reserve on Policies 
Claims in Process of Adjustment 


Being Claims reported, but of which Proofs have 
not yet been received, or are incomplete. 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 150,219.55 


{14,000.00 
233, 43574 


Reserved for Taxes Payable 1913... 
All other Liabilities 


Including $12,719.00 set aside for Medical Fees, 
and $111,955.69 for Agents’ Commissions in Ac- 
cident Department. 


Total Liabilities, $23,327,889.94 


Capital Stock 1,000,000.00 


Surplus Set Aside for Future Dividends 
1,049,632.95 


865,483.03 
$26, 243, 005. 92 


to Policyholders 


Surplus, Unassigned 








—_— 





Surplus, (Assigned and Unassigned Exclusive of Capital) $1,915, 115.98 98 


New Life Business Written, 1912 (Paid- 
-for Basis a8 22,373;767 MD 

Tamm Life; BusinesS_in~ Force, 1912 
(Paid-for Basis). . 

Total Cash Income, 1912 

Premium Income Accident Department, 
1912 

Total Paid Policyholders in 1072 ae 

Mortality, Actual to Expected 


433,309,014.00 
8,199,096.56 


4,739,359 2237 
2,965,293.01 
62.28% 


OFFICERS 


George !. Cochran, President 

Gail B. Johnson, Vice-President and Treasurer 
Danford M. Baker, Second Vice-President 
Lee A. Phillips, Third Vice-President 

Rich J. Mier, Fourth Vice-President 

C. I, D. Moore, Secretary 

W. H. Davis, Genera! Counsel 

W. W. Beckett, M. D., Medical Director 

V. A. Humphrey, Assistant Medical Director 
Alfred G. Hann, Actuary 


Thos. B. Inch, First Assistant Treasurer 
Alfred W. Morgan, First Assistant Secretary and 
Comptroller 


Harry E. Moore, Second Assistant Secretary 
W., A. Jenkins, Second Assistant Treasurer 





siren in Life Business in Force 

(Paid-(6r Basis) . >... — § 10,794,567.00 
Increase in Assets 2,879,719.04 
Increase in Cash Income 7.53, G02! 
[erate cmmASCYVOm ono. otis . coe 2% 2,306,573.14 
Increase in Surplus, Assigned and Un- 


assigned 
Average Rate of Interest Earned on [n- 
vested Funds 


453,790.46 
6.05% 


DIRECTORS 


W. H. Crocker, Pres. Crocker National Bank, 
San Francisco 

J. C, Drake, Pres. Los Angeles Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank 

Lucien Shaw, Justice Supreme Court of Cai., 
San Francisco 

John B. Miller, Pres. So. Cal. Edison Co. 

Isaac Milbank, Real Estate 

Sage Marshall, Pres. Chino Land and Water Co. 

Joseph H. Clark, Capitalist, Santa Monica 

John R. Haynes. Physician and Capitalist 

W. H. Davis, General Counsel 

Milbank Johnson, Physician and Capitalist 

Fred H. Beaver, Manager, San Francisco 

W. W. Beckett, Medical Director 

H. C. Brainerd, Physician 

J. N. Russell, drs Manager Home Office General 
Agency 

Rich J. Mier, Fourth Vice-President 

Lee A. Phillips, Third Vice-President 

Danford M, Baker, Second Vice-President 

Gail B. Johnson, Vice-President 

George I. Cochran, President 





HOME OFFICE, Sixth and Olive Streets, Los ANGELES. CALI ‘ORNIA 
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Vot. XXXVII---No. 11 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE—The Graphic is published 
every Saturday at Los Angeles, Cal. The subscription 
price is $2.50 a year; six months, $1.40; three months, 75 
cents, payable in advance; single copies, 10 cents. Sam- 
ple copies free on application. News dealers and agents 
in the intericr supplied direct from The Graphic office. 
Subscribers wishing their address changed should give 
their old as well as their new location. Checks, drafts, 
postal orders, etc., should be made payable to The 
Graphic. Address 


Publication Office, 403-4 San Fernando Building. 
Telephone: Home A 4482. 


Entered at the Los Angeles postoffice as second-class 
matter. 








TWENTIETH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 
= EDITOR 





SAMUEL TRAVERS CLOVER 


EVIDENCE OF VINDICTIVE BIGOTRY 

HAT authority has Chester H. Rowell, editor 

of the Fresno Republican, for stating that al- 
though both the California senators voted for the 
six-year presidential term in the United States senate 
the other day, “it is certain that California would 
vote against it?” We find no such sentiment gen- 
erally expressed in Southern California, but to the 
contrary, the preponderance of opinion is the other 
way. Senator Works’ measure is heartily indorsed 
in every direction and it is felt that a sincere vote of 
thanks is due him for his efforts in favor of the reso- 
lution, since the people, through the various legisla- 
tures, will have opportunity to register their wishes 
in behalf of the constitutional amendment. That it 
will carry by as emphatic a vote as is recorded for 
the income tax we have every reason to believe. 


It is absurd to say, as the Republican’s editor does, 
that the resolution has been considered not so much 
on its merits as on its relation to |Lheodore Roose- 
yelt. This is obsession run mad. The principle for 
which Senator Works contended has been actively 
agitated these twenty years and prior to Grant’s day 
there was mild demand for a single term. It 1s true 
the debate at this time has taken on a political as- 
pect, but that is largely because theefollowers of the 
Colonel injected their idol into the controversy. The 
fundamental! reason for this reform is to remove the 
demoralizing effect a seccnd term has on a normally 
good President. As one of our contemporaries has 
pertinently observed: “So many abuses in govern- 
ment are bred by the second-term frenzy that attacks 
nearly every President as soon as he sets foot within 
the White House, that the people of the nation would 
gladly lengthen the term of each Executive by two 
years in exchange for the privilege of making a really 
good official out of him, through the simple expedient 
of denying him a reelection,” 


One of the chief arguments of the opposition was 
that a President nor a party would have incentive to 
make a good record if a second term were inhibited. 
This ts a sad reflection on human nature in the mass 
and on the highest official in the country in particu- 
lar. That he will not be good unless he is bribed 
and a party will be similarly perverse because its can- 
didate is limited to one term! It is a childish plea, 
unworthy of serious acceptance. Party machinery is 
notoriously invvked in aiming at a second term and 
by removing the incentive there is hope that the fed- 
eral service will no more be submitted to nefarious 
influence. Jt is fair to assttme that when the prize of 
continuation in office no longer tempts a President to 
stultify his convictions, better men if poorer politi- 
cians will be named to fill public positions. 


It is humiliating to find a majority in the Califor- 
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nia senate chamber so hidebound in its animus to 
Senator Works that a reform measure, so vitally af- 
fecting the politics of the country to its uplift, should 
be denied indorsement because of the desire to re- 
buke the man who dared to tell the truth about the 
political perfidy of progressive candidates in this 
state. Even when all personal reference to Works 
was eliminated from the resolution introduced by 
Senator Sanford the vindictive Johnsonites, led by 
Senator Gates, we regret to say, refused approval 
and by a vote of 23 to 10 tabled the measure. Bigots 
are necessarily narrow and Editor Rowell, alas, 
proves himself in this class when he endeavors in a 
column of argument to minify what broader-minded 
editors the country over are at this time emphatically 
approving. The Fresno Republican to the contrary, 
notwithstanding, we are confident that the citizens of 
this commonwealth are heartily with Senator Works 
in his reform measure and will demand ratification of 
the amendment when, in process of time, it comes 
before the legislature for consideration. 


HOMER LEA MEMORIAL FARCE 

MONG the ill-considered attempts at legislation 

for which the first half of the bifurcated session 
must be held accountable is the introduction of a con- 
current resolution memorializing the life of the late 
Homer Lea, providing that when public subscriptions 
for the purpose shall have reached the sum of $50,000 
the state shall erect a statue to Lea upon the capitol 
grounds. In the name of Confucius, why? What did 
Homer Lea, living, do to invite this mark of distinc- 
tion? If Mr. Farwell, who is credited with introduc- 
ing the resolution in the assembly, has any data of 
which we are not cognizant, illuminating the career 
of the late “General” Lea all such will be read with 
interest if made public. 


We fear that Mr. Farwell has been led astray, or, 
perhaps, the resolution is one of those “by request” 
nuisances handed to him by a constituent for presen- 
tation before the legislature. Stripped of all imagina- 
tive flights by yellow newspaper sob-soarers, the life 
of Homer Lea does not impress the dispassionate ob- 
server as having given occasion for this signal me- 
morial which the Farwell resolution contemplates. 
According to excellent authority—Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, head of Stanford University—Homer Lea’s 
title of “general” was self-chosen. He never served 
on any board of strategy in China or elsewhere, he 
never held any command in the Chinese Reform 
Army, as alleged—there was no such army—and he 
never saw any fighting in China. He was, at his own 
solicitation, sent to China by the San Francisco mem- 
bers of the Young China party, as a sort of foreign 
advisor, but having had himself interviewed before 
leaving, his mission, which demanded secrecy to be ef- 
fective, was irretrievably ruined. The Chinese con- 
sul informed the constituted authorities in China of 
his prospective arrival in that country, so that he was 
under espionage from the moment of his landing. 
The revolutionists shunned him, in consequence, he 
was compelled to go into exile, and, his money ex- 
hausted, after six months, he begged for funds to 
carry him back to San Fraticisco, which were re- 
luctantly supplied by his disgusted guarantors. All 
this seems to be well substantiated. 


Aside from that fax pas of his own creating, due 
to his inordinate vanity, the fame of the late Homer 
Lea rests on two books, “The Valor of Ignorance” 
and “The Day of the Saxon.” both dealing with mili- 
tary strategy. So far as California is concerned they 
make no extraordinary appeal to patriotism, there its 
nothing in them that so thrills the multitude that 
their author should be given place on the capitol 











grounds in marble effigy. The two books are not 
even of literary value; their chief bid for fame rests 
on the theories they advocate in regard to war prob- 
lems. A predecessor, “The Vermillion Pencil,” is 
rank balderdash, unworthy of permanency. We could 
name a score of California authors and poets far 
more entitled to consideration by reason of their na- 
tive genius, their literary talents. If it is as the ‘““De- 
liverer of China” that Homer Lea is to be memori- 
alized, it might be well to get authentic data first on 
the subject. As it is the suggestion is farcical. 


WHAT ABOLITION OF POLL TAX MEANS 
ENATOR Hewitt’s appetite for introducing bills 
is said to be insatiable. Huis chronicler, the Los 
Angeles Tribune, is authority for the statement that 
“he seemed actually to regret that there were not a 
‘couple’—ugh—of days more in which to ‘set’ up in 
the wee small hours of night grinding out bills.” A 
model sentence and a profound tribute to a hard 
working if misguided statesman. We say misguided 
because one of the bills introduced by Senator Hewitt 
exempts citizens of the United States from the poll 
tax. Evidently, this is drawn to include the aliens, 
but would exclude all others. This may be good 
politics, but in view of the fact that the present leg- 
islature is asking in excess of forty millions of dol- 
lars in appropriations and the total revenues for the 
two years will fall short of thirty millions any bill to 
reduce revenue is not only inconsistent but radically 
wrong. 

Supposing we abolish the poll tax entirely, it will 
mean the elimination of $750,000 of revenue. Per- 
haps, $100,000 of this might be saved if it remained 
in effect so far as the aliens were concerned. The 
other six hundred thousand or so we would have to 
recoup from the property holder whose taxes would 
be that much greater. In other words, we relieve 
him of the poll tax, but increase his personal tax to 
the same extent, plus that amount now paid by the 
man having no personal property and whose contribu- 
tion of $2 a year is the only burden he is asked to 
bear in return for state protection, free text books 
and free schooling for his children. It is unbeliev- 
able that any citizen will deliberately vote in favor 
of striking the poll tax off the rolls unless, indeed, he 
if a pauper without principle, without an ounce of 


patriotism in his veins. 

Why this agitation in favor of the repeal of the 
poll tax? Will Senator Hewitt give us his reasons 
for eliminating this revenue? We are curious to learn 
them. Admitted, the tax is unpopular, but so is any 
tax. Certain of the assessors of the state have ful- 
minated against it because they receive no compensa- 
tion for collecting it. Single taxers and our Socialis- 
tic friends object to it, but until their plans are 
adopted we should hang on to those that we have. 
What wil happen in Los Angeles county, for ex- 
ample, if the poll tax is repealed? We can tell you. 
It is well known that the poll tax is applied on the 
teachers’ salary and school fund. With its remission 
every school teacher in the state must suffer a loss of 
$80 per annum unless the property owners are taxed 
that much more to supply the deficiency thus created. 


In Los Angeles county, according to the statisti- 
cian of the state office of public instruction, we were 
allowed 1760.47 teachers on attendance in 1911, which 
averaged 55,800 pupils in the elementary schools. 
From the poll tax our percentage of income is $2.90 
to each pupil on the average daily attendance or a 
total of $161,820 on the above. How must this loss 
be met if the poll tax is remitted? Let the citizen 
owning personal property ask himself. Every one 
such should make it his business to write to Senator 








, 


Hewitt in the thirty-day interim protesting against 
the introduction of the bill as opposed to fairness and 
equity. It will close the one avenue through which 
the individual having no personal property helps to 
support the government and make a new inroad on 
the man of thrift, on him who has by his industry 
acquired a home or is paying for one. In behalf of 
all such we protest against the abolition of the poll 
tax and demand that Senator Hewitt not only with- 
draw his bill, but pledge himself to oppose any simi- 
lar measure that may be before the legislature for ap- 
proval. 


INCOME TAX NOW A CERTAINTY 

RMED with the authority that states in excess of 

the two-thirds required have given, the Demo- 
cratic majority at the extra session of congress may 
now drop the excise tax plan and substitute therefor 
the income tax amendment to the Constitution, from 
which source of revenue it is expected that upward 
of one hundred millions of dollars will be raised. At 
what arbitrary limit incomes will be exempt is not 
yet decided, but it is thought that all below $4000 vr 
$5000 will be safe. The rate of taxation will prob- 
ably be one per cent if Representative Hull of Ten- 
nessee, a Democratic member of the Ways and Means 
Committee, gets indorsement of the bill he is prepar- 
ing to introduce. 

It is designed to reach the incomes of individuals, 
firms and corporations and will supplant the present 
corporation tax. The provision will be known as the 
sixteenth amendment and will authorize congress to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes, from whatever 
source derived, without apportionment among the 
states, and without regard to any census or enumera- 
tion. This is the first time for congress to be given 
specific authority, by a provision of the federal Con- 
stitution, to levy an income tax. It is a system that 
has been adopted with marked success in Great 
Britain and in continental countries where incomes as 
a basis for taxation have long been in effect. It is 
confidently believed by its proponents that when 
a great part of the government’s income is derived by 
a direct tax upon the citizens of the nation, they will 
scrutinize more carefully the appropriations made by 
congress. 

It is interesting to note that the laying of the in- 
come tax adds a new source of revenue for the gov- 
ernment. Its effect should be to reduce the amounts 
required from other sources of income, customs du- 
ties and internal revenue. By this more equitable 
distribution of the taxes the way is open for a lower- 
ing of tariff duties, now falling so unfairly on the 
consumers of the country. To prevent evasion of the 
law it is likely that provision will be made to collect 
at the source of the income, a feature that has proved 
satisfactory in Great Britain where firms are re- 
quired to certify amounts paid individuals in salaries 
and fees, the tax to be remitted directly to the gcv- 
ernment. 

It is nearly four years since the first official step 
was taken toward amending the Constitution in re- 
gard to an income tax. The senate July 7, 1909, at 
the instance of Senator Brown of Nebraska, by 
unanimous vote adopted a resolution submitting this 
amendment to the legislatures of the various states 
and five days lJater the house by a vote of 317 to 14 
took similar action. Naturally, Sereno Payne, fore- 
seeing the logical attack on the tariff in the event of 
ratification of the income tax amendment, opposed 
the measure, declaring its tendency would be to make 
a nation of liars. Champ Clark warmly championed 
the resolution, urging that its effect would be to make 
accumulated wealth pay its just proportion of taxes. 
The large majority it received in both houses attested 
belief in the justness of the proposition. Alabama 
had the honor of casting ihe first vote in the affrma- 
tive, followed by eight more states in 1910. The year 
following twenty-two states went on record as ap- 
proving. Three trailed in last year, leaving only two 
necessary to give the required three-fourths. West 
Virginia was the first state in 1913 to vote in favor, 
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followed by Delaware, Wyoming and New Mexico. 
Only three states rejected the proposal, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 

It is believed that the official responses will be in 
the hands of the state department in time to report 
to the executive that all the requirements have been 
observed. Secretary Knox probably will not wait on 
the states that have not yet acted, but will notify 
President Taft of the complete ratification of the 
amendinent, as soon as the recent approvals are cer- 
tified, following which the President will inform 
congress of the result. These formalities attended to 
there will be no legal obstacle to the laying of a di- 
rect tax such as the income tax contemplates. The 


total amount which the measure will yield depends | 


upon the size of the levy. One per cent, it is figured, 
will produce $100,000,000 and if this proves correct 
that is likely to remain the basis of taxation. 


MR. WILSON AND THE PHILIPPINES 

OBODY who has taken the pains to ascertain 
N what American rule has done for the natives of 
Porto Rico and the Philippines would vote to aban- 
don either of these territorial! possessions until the 
United States has fuily completed the educational 
work which an omnipotent power has entrusted to 
this country. Contrast the enlightened conditions in 


| either dependency at this time with the ignorance 


and squalor that prevailed prior to American occu- 
pancy and then let him who dare scoff at the wonder- 
ful uplift wrought under Uncle Sam’s direction 1n 
fourteen years. 


What has been accomplished in dis- | 


sipating the deplorable illiteracy of the Filipinos and | 


the Porto Ricans is the marvel of the last decade. 
Truer missionary work, finer philanthropy the world 
has not known. 

Tourists returning from Manila have passed reso- 
lutions protesting against the lowering of the flag in 
the Philippines, alleged plans of the coming Wilson 


administration having led to an indignation meeting | 


on board of the steamer homeward bound. We think 
the perturbations of the passengers were, perhaps, 
premature and unnecessary. Mr. Wilson has not in- 
dicated to anybody his probable policy in regard to 
the Philippines beyond stating that he planned to 
send a representative of unbiased mind to the islands 
to make a careful investigation of all phases of de- 
velopment, civic and political, pending whose report 
no radical steps would be taken to withdraw Ameri- 
can rule. Besides, Mr. Wilson and Mr. Taft are 
good friends and it is more than likely that the Pres- 
ident and his successor have discussed this subject. 
As former governor of the Philippines Mr. Taft’s 
first hand knowledge would have weight with so con- 
scientious an official as Mr. Wilson. 

If the time has not yet arrived for the United States 
to make good its promise of independence for the 
Filipinos be sure that no hasty action will be taken 
by Mr. Wilson. There should be no definite time set 
for our abdication. By gradual processes the Fili- 
pinos should be led to the consummation of their 
hopes through years of probation under United States 
supervision, Complete independence before the is- 
lands are educationally ready for the task of self- 
government might, as President Taft has pointed out, 
result in a reversion to barbarism. Of course, Mr. 
Wilson is confronted by the Democratic pledges of 
his party, many times repeated, to “recognize the in- 
dependence of the Philippine Islands as soon as a 
stable government can be established, such inde- 
pendence to be guaranteed by us until the neutraliza- 
tion of the islands can be secured by treaty with 
other powers.” 

But, even so, this does not obligate him to precipi- 
tate haste, despite Judge Blount’s belief in the ability 
of the Filipinos to set up satisfactory governments. 
In his entertaining book, “The American Occupation 
of the Philippines,” the soldier and jurist writes that 
under the promise of independence, a very fair elec- 
torate of at least one-third, possibly one-half, of the 
adult male population could be built up. He thinks 
the setting up of prospective Filipino states would 
electrify the Filipino body politic” as would the definite 
promise of independence. Lacking that, nothing, he 








thinks, can be gained. Because 600,000 non-Christian 
tribes out of 7,600,000 people are uncivilized and 
dwell in the mountain fastnesses, is no good reason, 
in his opinian, for the withholding of seli-govern- 
ment to the millions of progressive natives. It is this 
question that Mr. Wilson needs to ponder and it is 
certain he will make no recommendations to congress 
until he is thoroughly informed on all points. Mean- 
while, right of citizenship to the Porto Ricans would 
seem to be due our benevolently assimilated wards in 
the West Indies, who have given so good account of 
themselves under American rule. 


STATE MATING FARM FUTILITY 
ERHAPS, the time may come when the state 
will be found operating an eugenic farm under 

the auspices of the agricultural experiment bureau 
and with a similar laudable object in view—the at- 
tainment of certain definite results whose ascertained 
value may be made public that all may profit. We 
say, perhaps, that day may arrive, and lest this state- 
ment is received with derision we point to the efforts 
of the California League of Justice, a San Francisco 
organization, to have Senator George Hans of Ala- 
meda introduce a bill which provides a plan for mat- 
ing in marriage twenty-five select couples on a state 
farm, where they can live under “idyllic conditions 
and under the eyes of experts.” One hundred thou- 
said dollars is the sum asked for the purchase and 
equipment of this Model Mating Farm of one thou- 
sand acres. 


Just how the board of “experts” is to be selected is 
not disclosed. We have a pardonable curiosity to 
know what constitutes an “expert.” The hygiene of 
domestic life, in which race improvement is the con- 
stant aim, has a growing number of students in this 
country and its principles are beginning to be better 
appreciated as public discussion of the subject ex- 
tends. Still, the methods of treatment are only vague- 
ly understood. Dr. David Starr Jordan might make 
a good chairman of the first board, in case the bill is 
enacted, but even his efforts to bring together in 
matrimony twenty-five couples of the Lady Isabella’s 
descendants would not necessarily tend to improve 
the race. Parenthood may be dignified and height- 
ened without segregating a chosen few couples on an 
experimental farm. If, as declared, eugenics is “both 
a science and a religion,’ of course, the expert dem- 
onstrators, the sponsors as it were, corresponding to 
the faculty in our higher institutions of learnings, 
will be expected to reveal in what particulars their 
matriculants excel. 

What is the science of eugenics expected to do? 
Primarily, prevent the reproduction of the unfit, and 
by forbidding marriages of the mentally deficient 
check the transmission of criminal tendencies, thereby 
diminishing immorality and stamping out degeneracy. 
It is a high purpose. Isolation of twenty-five couples 
who are bright lights of natural selection, ie., pro- 
nounced by the science of eugenics as fit for parent- 
hood, will perhaps develop certain fundamental 
truths, chief among which may be that when healthy 
men and women have food and shelter and clothing 
provided by a benevolent state they will rear physi- 
cally sound offspring of mediocre mentality. Wits 
are sharpened by necessity and our guess is that the 
twenty-five couples, if held in a state of dependency 
for fifty years, would be surrounded by a progeny 
of physically robust slow-wits, unable to cope with 
their less carefully nurtured brothers and sisters of 
the outer world with whom they will have to come 
in contact when they are turned loose to forage for 
themselves. 

It is an interesting speculation as to the manner 
of selecting the twenty-five couples proposed for the 
State Mating Farm. So long as human nature is 
constituted as it is every Darby will prefer to seek 
his own Joan and only high heaven can tell wherein 
the mutual attraction lies. Byron voices this mystery 
in the second canto of Lara: 


Why did she love him? Curious fool!—be still— 
Is human love the growth of human will? 


It is all very well to protect society by passing laws 
such as our legislature has in contemplation, inhibit- 
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ing the issuance of marriage licenses where no clean 
bill of health is shown, but when it comes to the 
actual mating no law can transcend the individual 
choice. So, even though twenty-five couples may be 
induced to live on a state farm, under the watchful 
eyes of scientific race improvers, we doubt if the net 
results at the end of twenty-five years will serve in 
any particular as a guide to the conduct of the 
masses in their matrimonial alliances. The true field 
of culture is in the schoolroom. That is the logical 
place to begin the teaching of eugenics. 


SHALL WE EMULATE JEFFERSON COUNTY? 


proposed by the legislature, now temporarily out 
of commission, not one, that we have been able to 
discover, authorizes the governor to set at liberty any 
murderer, with or without cause, whenever he shall 
deem it the part of wisdom (his) to do so. Of 
course, it may be urged that the pardoning power 
vested in the executive by the state constitution 
avoids the necessity of such specific language, but 
surely there are those among the governor’s follow- 
ing who would like to see him so backed by consti- 
tutional authority as to choke off all adverse criticism 
whenever he snatches a murderer from the gallows, 
as he did a few days ago when Manuel Bombela was 
so rescued. 

We are reminded of the governor’s aversion to the 
fulfillment of the law concerning homicides by glanc- 
ing over a recent copy of the Birmingham, Ala., 
News, which records a murder in Jefferson county 
every week day in the year from December 29, 1911, 
to December 29, 1912, a remarkable showing that fills 
one with amazement. It is further stated that in 
1909, I910 and IQII a total of 356 murders were per- 
petrated in that county. In 1912 thcre were 306 and 
in the first nineteen days of January ten murders took 
place, with eleven deaths from unknown causes. The 
explanation for this fearful record in a county with 
only 224,476 inhabitants one need not go far to seek. 
It is that the law is not administered. In 1912, with 
its 306 murders, only one homicide paid the extreme 
penalty, and he was a black man. Three white men 
were convicted of first degree murder, but their cases 
are still pending on appeal. 

Nice prospect to contemplate. 


CY rope, that among the constitutional amendments | 


We regret that we 


have not at hand the murderous statistics of Califor- | 
nia in a similar period, but the jail in Los Angeles | 


county alone harbors a score of homicides on whom 
justice lags. We have sent up several first degree 
convicts within a year <o receive the full penalty pro- 
vided, but a beneficent executive and his equally ex- 
uberant understudy have seen fit to undo the work of 
judge and jury by commuting the capital punishment 
to life imprisonment. One of the constitutional 
amendments proposed would abolish capital punish- 
ment in the state. If we desire to emulate Jefferson 
county, Alabama, we should impress on our legis- 


lators, in the recess provided for discussion of bills, | 


the great desirability of favoring this measure so that 
the people may hasten to ratify it. 


GRAFT IN FAIR APPROPRIATION BILL 

GAIN has Representative “Billy” Kent proved his 

usefulness to the country and his uncompromis- 
ing attitude toward graft in any form. Despite the 
fact that the San Francisco congressman, Mr. Kahn, 
favored the bill appropriating two millions dollars for 
a government exhibit at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition in 1915, Mr. Kent steadfastly op- 


posed its passage on the ground that it provided for | 


a “gigantic graft” in its commission clause. This ex- 
travagant provision calls for seven commissioners, to 
have supervision of the federal exhibit at a salary of 
$7500 a year each, the term of office to extend to 
1917. Figuring the tenure of each at four years this 
would call for an expense of about $250,000, includ- 
ing clerk hire, or fifteen per cent of the entire appro- 
priation. 

No wonder that “Billy’ Kent denounces this 
“Toker” in his customary vigorous English. One 
commissioner at the salary named could far better 
supervise the installation of the exhibit and represent 
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the government than the unwieldy body stipulated. | but he is not blind to his faults and would not hesi- 
It is, as Kent declares, an attempt to find a soft spot | 


for a group of “lame ducks” who will be out on the 
cold, cold world with the adjournment of the present 
congress. lt is, in effect, a bribe for the passage of 
the measure, since the expense of the proposed com- 
mission is to be charged, not to Uncle Sam, but to 
the exposition, to be deducted from the appropria- 
tion. What would that stern old Democrat, “Hori- 
zontal Bill” Morrison, have said had this bill came 
up for passage in his picturesque sojourn at Wash- 
ington? We can imagine with what scorn he would 
have flayed the author of the grafting provision. 

However, lacking that former “watchdog of the 
treasury,” ‘Horizontal Bill,’ we have a good substi- 
tute in “Billy” Kent whose acute sense of the fitness 
of things rebels at the absurdity of a commission of 
seven at high salaries extending two years beyond the 
life of the exposition. While we ar2 fairly sure that 
Senator Works would amend this extravagance if the 
house should pass the bill in its present form it were 
a reflection on the lower branch of congress to give 
assent to so palpable a graft and in demanding ex- 
cision of at least six of the commissioners Mr. Kent 
voices the sentiments of a vast majority of his con- 
stituents and many more in California outside his 
district. The appropriation for the exposition is not 
excessive, but the graft part is too raw to be con- 
sidered seriously. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT AND “BILLY” KENT 

UST why there should be any astonishment ex- 
J pressed because President-elect Wilson sent for 
Representative “Billy” Kent of California to consult 
with him regarding the policy of conservation is not 
apparent. Mr. Wilson has stated that he was in 
strong sympathy with the progressive element in 
politics and by that he meant the true progressive, 
not the third party appropriator of the title merely. 
“Billy” Kent owes affiliation to no political organi- 
zation. He is a free lance of the open road variety, 
pursuing his own gait, following his own path, but 
always in the clear. No skulker, no dodger is he. 
He goes straight to his goal, cutting across lots when 
he chooses, ignoring conventions, despising evasions. 

This has ever been characteristic of the man. 
When he fought the “gray wolves” of the Chicago 
city council] fifteen years ago, and by his courage and 
tenacity helped to turn an insolent, grafting major- 
ity into a well-whipped minority he won the respect 
of all party men by his fearlessness. He did not use 
parliamentary language in describing the canaille he 
was after; he was in no respect a Chesterfield in his 
dealings with them. Usually, he published the records 
of the men he sought to drive from office and if his 
language was deemed too sizzling and savoring of 
libel, causing the newspapers to demur, he set forth 
his statements in a circular letter, over his own sig- 
nature and the Municipal Voters’ League, which he 
liberally supported, sent them broadcast. As “Billy” 
Kent was no “judgment-proof” reformer the elector- 
ate was prompt to realize that the courageous presi- 
dent of the league had the goods on the scamps he 
pilloried. 

We are not fully advised as to the merits of the 
case against the Golcondo Cattle Company, in which 
“Billy” Kent is largely interested, for alleged illegal 
fencing of government land. The charge reads that 
the company in surrounding its own property de- 
barred from free access certain acreage of public 
lands in such a way as to constitute a violation of the 
law. The United States court of appeals has affirmed 
the finding of the lower court that the enclosure 
should be “abated,” but inasmuch as “Billy” Kent 
has resisted the order, the assumption is strong that 
he believes he is in the right. He would not hesitate 
to buck the entire United States if his conscience ap- 
proved his course. A Yale graduate, his trained mind 
has always been a terror to political humbugs and 
grafters whom he has delighted in grilling. It was 
this same “Billy” Kent who once expressed himself 














so freely concerning Theodore Roosevelt that he | 


quite shacked a number of the Colonel’s hero wor- 
shipers. He himself is a great admirer of Roosevelt, 


tate to tell the Colonel to his face wherein he was 
deficient, if the occasion demanded. California has 
reason to be proud of the type of man representing 
the Second district in congress and President-elect 
Wilson, cognizant of his sturdy qualities of heart 
and mind, has shown characteristic good judgment 
in getting in touch with him. He would make an 
ideal secretary of the interior. 


CHILDREN’S THEATER AND ITS AIMS 

ELDOM does one regret living in Southern Cali- 

fornia rather than in New York. There are 
times, however, when the metropolis enjoys advan- 
tages which are solely a result of its size, and which 
the smaller and more remote community cannot ex- 
pect to share. Of such is the wonderful Children’s 
Theater, a little structure shaped like half an egg, 
lying on the roof of the huge Century Theater build- 
ing in New York, where plays written for children, 
are presented by children, for audiences of children, 
who are ushered to their seats by children, and where 
even the critics are refused admittance except “a little 
child shall lead them.” George Tyler, one of the 
few New York theatrical managers who possess 
imagination, declares that it is not to be used for 
plays which are rejected for the older folks’ theaters 
because they are too absurd and ridiculous for older 
persons to take stock in them, but for real plays 
which will stimulate the childish minds. Wuliam K. 
Vanderbilt is footing the bills, and J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan often is seen at the performances with his grand- 
children. 


Childhood’s greatest tragedy is the failure of those 
entrusted with its education to provide suitable stim- 
ulus for the imagination. This is not accomplished 
merely by turning the child loose in a library of fairy 
tales, and encouraging the custom of hanging up a 
stocking Christmas eve. While these accessories to 
the development of an understanding of the principle 
that beyond the realm of the seen and the real, there 
is a great vista of which the human mind cannot help 
but speculate, but of which it really can know noth- 
ing, still imagination means more than building cas- 
tles in the air, and peopling them with heroic and 
marvelous kings, princesses and magicians. There is 
no reason why the child’s imagination should not be 
encouraged to develop along the lines of realism, 
learning that the wonders of the known world, and 
the characters of real people, are as interesting as 
those of the realms of fancy. 


This is the ideal of the new Children’s Theater. 
While “Little Miss Muffet” and “Little Bo-Peep” act 
as ushers, and there is a goodly gathering of the 
“Mother Goose” celebrities, substance is added to 
the bill of fare by motion pictures in natural colors, 
a talk by Ben Greet on bees, Turks and Constanti- 
nople, and the play itself. It is a fine and beautiful 
thing, this Children’s Theater, and it must be alike 
an inspiration to those who work for it and those 
who attend, The pity is that in the nature of things 
it must be an isolated achievement. 


GRAPHITES 
Now comes the bifurcated session to a halt, 
No more may solons freakish bills exalt; 
The several thousand measures hanging fire 
Await discussion and a@ murderous fire. 


_Oregou's legislature has the courage of its convic- 
tions. Its plan to sterlize habitual criminals and the 
criminally insane was given a big majority in the 
house. It is an advanced measure that is deserving 
of wide emulation, 


By its decision to the effect that the United Shoe 
Machinery Company is not an unlawful monopoly in 
restraint of trade the United States supreme court 
indicates that it believes at least one corporation has 
a sole. 


Editor Nelson has scored a point. His writ of 
habeas corpus is sustained by the court of appeals 
and now the sentence remanding the Kansas City 
publisher to jail for contempt goes to the Missouri 
supreme court for final decision. It is odds on that 
the sentence will not be upheld. 
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Dramatic Tension in Strindberg’s “Creation”—By Randolph Bartlett 


(THIRTY-FIRST OF A SERIES OF PAPERS ON MODERN DRAMA) 


TRAIGHT from the heart of Nietzsche comes the 

two one-act plays by Strindberg, “Creditors” 

and “Pariah’—products of approximately the 
same period in the life of “the terrible Swede” that 
gave the world “The Father,” “Miss Juha” and 
other plays which have caused their author to be 
branded as the greatest woman-hater in all litera- 
ture. As “The Father” introduced a woman engaged 
in the task of deliberately driving her husband to 
madness, and “Afiss Julia” displayed a woman of 
degenerate tendencies falling victim to her own un- 
scrupulous nature, so “Creditors” presents a woman 
as the evil influence that sets in motion the incidents 
which contribute the motive of the drama. “Pariah,” 
however, is played entirely by two men, and there 1s 
no clash of sexes involved. I have pointed out, in 
speaking of Strindberg’s “Easter,” that it is danger- 


ous to generalize about this prolific writer, but to 
me it seems that “Pariah” and his one-act sketch of 
two women, “The Stronger,” are more nearly typical 
of his Nietzchean phase than are those in which both 
sexes are represented. 

There is too prevalent a tendency, when a drama- 
tist portrays a man and a woman in conflict, to say, 
“This is his view of all women-——-this is his view of 
all men.” Now, Strindberg took especial pains him- 
self to show his superiority to such methods of 
characterization. In his preface to “Miss Julia” he 
asks why a miser, like Moliere’s Harpagon, should 
be denied human qualities in other respects not 
touching his single mania. So if Strindberg realized 
that the possession of one undesirable characteristic, 
even though in a predominating degree, still left 
room for attractive traits, it seems logical to believe 
that he was sufficiently broad-minded to appreciate 
the fact that it is impossible to crystallize in one in- 
dividual the epitome of an entire sex. In support of 
this it seems necessary only to draw attention to the 
fact that not always are the Strindberg women 
strong and destructive as in “The Father” and 
“Creditors.” They are weak and victimized as in 
“Miss Julia,” they are patient and humanly vengeful 
as in “The Dance of Death,” they are hopeful and 
faithful as in “Easter,” they are sympathetic as in 
. the Dream Play,” and so on. 

Rather, it appears that Strindberg cared little for 
the merely sexual side of his conflicts. He seemed 
to care as little whether the man or the woman wins 
in the everlasting struggle which life meant to him, 
as he did whether the good or evil prevailed. “The 
survival of the fittest’ was his sole dogma, and the 
fittest was simply the strongest without regard to 
any other condition. In this he is no true follower 
of Nietzsche, for that heroic madman believed in the 
survival of the fittest man, brushing aside the entire 
opposite sex as constitutionally unfit. He doubtless 
would have regarded Strindberg as a rank feminist. 
This is not intended as an apology for Strindberg, 
or an endeavor to bring him into better repute, for 
it does not make his plays any the less malevolent. 
By approaching them with a mind free from the 
preconceived idea that the woman is going to be 
blamed for everything, however, one is able to gain 
a more comprehensive view of the action. 

“Creditors” has three characters, Tekla, the wife, 
Adolph, her painter-husband, and Gustav, her di- 
vorced husband. There is no physical action worth 
mentioning; it is entirely a struggle of wills. Tekla 
is temporarily absent from a hotel where she and 
her husband are staying. Gustav, whom Adolph 
never has seen—not even in a portrait—comes to 
the hotel under an assumed name, and makes friends 
with his successor in TJekla’s affections. He finds 
Adolph crippled, hopeless, lacking the desire for 
activity of any kind and simply longing for the re- 
turn of his Tekla. Gustav has a galvanic person- 
ality, and soon he has Adolph in comparatively good 
health, convinces him that painting is inferior to 
sculpture as an art, and the play opens with Adolph 
working upon a miniature wax figure, and con- 
fessing that his wife has robbed him of his friends 
by being so jealous of them that he was forced to 
forego almost all company but her own. Little 
hy little the first husband forces the second one to 
analyze for himself the history of his life with 
Tekla, until he realizes that all she is she has taken 
from him, and has left him physically. mentally and 
spiritually bankrupt. He reaches the conclusion 
gradually: 


ADOLPH. Yes, I do. I take pleasure in never 
quite reaching up to her. I have taught her to 
swim, for example, and now I enjoy hearing her 
boast that she surpasses me both in skill and dar- 
ing. To begin with, I merely pretended to be awk- 





ward and timid in order to raise her courage. And 
so it ended with my actually being her inferior, 
more of a coward than she. It almost seemed to 
me as if she had actually takea my courage away 
from me. 

GUSTAV. Have you taught her anything else? 

ADOLPH. Yes—but it must stay between us—l 
have taught her how to spell, which she didn’t 
know before. But now, listen: when she took 
charge of our domestic correspondence, I grew out 
of the habit of writing. And think of it; as the 
years passed on, lack of practice made me forget 
a little here and there of my grammar. But do you 
think she recalls that I was the one who taught 
her at the start? No—and so 1 am ‘the idiot,” of 
course. 

GUSTAV. So you are an idiot already? 

ADOLPH. Oh, it’s just a joke, of course. 

GUSTAV. Of course! But this is clear canni- 
balism, I think. Do you Know what’s behind that 
sort of practice? The savages eat their enemies in 
order to acquire their useful qualities. And this 
woman has been eating your soul, your courage, 
your knowledge— 

ADOLPH. And my faith! 
her to write her first book— 

GUSTAV (making a face). Oh-h-h! 

ADOLPH. It was I who praised her. even when 
I found her stuff rather poor. It was I who brought 
her into literary circles where she could gather 
honey from our most ornamental literary flowers. 
It was I who used my personal influence to keep 
the critics from her throat. It was I who blew her 
faith in herself into flame; blew on it until I lost 
my own breath. J gave, gave, gave—until I had 
nothing left for myself. Do you know—I’ll tell 
you everything now—do you know I really be- 
lieve—and the human soul is so peculiarly consti- 
tuted—I believe that when my artistic successes 
seemed about to put her in the shadow—as well 
as her reputation—then I tried to put courage into 
her by belittling myself, and by making my own 
art seem inferior to hers. I talked so long about 
the insignificant part plaved by painting on the 
whole—talked so long about it, and invented so 
many reasons to prove what I said, that one fine 
day I found myself convinced of its futility. So all 
you had to do was to breathe on a house of cards, 

GUSTAV. Pardon me for recalling what you 
said at the beginning of our talk—that she had 
never taken anything from you. 

ADOLPH. She doesn’t nowadays. 
is nothing more to take. 


It was I who urged 


Beeause there 


Having made his point, Gustav now turns his at- 
tention once more to Adolph himself. Having al- 
ready undermined his faith in painting, he now 
convinces him likewise of the futility of expression 
through sculpture, his manifest motive being such 
a completely passive condition in his victim that he 
will fall in with his plans for revenge upon Tekla. 
Adolph also receives the assurance that he has all 
the symptoms of epilepsy. Adolph is nothing to Gus- 
tav but a tool], and he proceeds to fit the weapon to 
his grasp.. He learns that when the husband and 
wife parted, Adolph had told Tekla she ought to 
stop flirting as she was srowing too old for it. Gus- 
tav offers to prove that before now the woman has 
taken revenge by being untrue to her marriage vows, 
and they set a trap for her, as she 1s about to return. 
By means of an adjoining room they are to over- 
hear each other’s conversation with her. 


Adolph takes his turn first. At the outset he its 
almost disarmed by Tekla’s effusive assumption of 
affection, but at last he braces up, assisted by a re- 
minding signal from Gustav. Working himself up 
to a frenzy of indignation he finally hurls his accus- 
ation of parasitism, and staggers out of the room, 
exhausted, and unable to debate the matter further 
with her. This is Gustav’s cue. He finds Tekla an- 
noyed, somewhat humiliated, and she, welcoming a 
calmer, stronger nature in contrast with the pitiful 
creature who has just left. enters into a pleasant 
conversation, full of reminiscences. Gustav makes 
Tekla feel that she is being “dragged down by a 
diseased spirit, who is infecting you with his own 
anaemia,” and, knowing that Adolph is listening at 
the keyhole, makes an engagement with her to be 
kept when her husband has gone away. Too late, 
Tekla realizes that she has been trapped, and pieces 
together the circumstances. She wants to know why 
Gustav has gone to such lengths to strike herself and 
Adolph down. He reminds her that after they sep- 
arated she called him an idiot, and when she voices 
the feeling that it is rather severe retribution for 
wounded vanity he declares that vanity is man’s 
tenderest spot, and asks her if she has nothing with 
which to reproach herself: 


TEKLA. Nothing at all! Christians say that our 
actions are governed by Providence; others call 
it Fate; in either case, are we not free from lia- 
bility ? 

GUSTAV. In a measure, yes; but there is al- 
ways a rarrow margin left unprotected, and there 
the liability applies in spite of all. And sooner or 
later the creditors make their appearance. Guilt- 











less, but accountable! 
who is no more; 
fellow beings. 

TEKLA. So you come here to dun me? 

GUSTAV. I came to take back what you had 
stolen, not what you had received as a gift. You 
had stolen my honor, and I could recover it only 
by taking yours. This, I think, was my right-—or 
was it not? 


Gulltless in regard to one 
accountable to oneself and one’s 


This is the end. Adolph, previously convinced of 
his epileptic condition (real or imaginary, it does 
not quite appear), staggers in and dies, while Tekla 
caresses his prostrate body, and Gustav, who had 
brought it all to pass, remarks, “Why, she really 
must have Joved him, too! Poor creature!” 


So while Gustav accomplishes his purpose, there 
is no assurance that he derives any satisfaction from 
his achievement. Rather does one feel with Hune- 
ker “as if we had mutely assisted at the obsequies of 
three human beings.” Adolph is the greatest sufferer 
and yet the most innocent party. He is a typical 
Strindberg creation, however, weak and easily led, 
the easy victim of any stronger character, conceived 
not for his value in the least, but merely to give 
specific proof of the existence of real characteristics 
in those with whom he comes in contact. Neither is 
one inclined to rebuke Tekla for her part in the 
tragedy. It is not apparent that her lapses amounted 
to more than an innocent flirtation or two with 
youths who attracted her by possessing a little of 
the spirit which her husband had lost. She was a 
many-sided woman, and her frank declaration that 
she loved both Gustav and Adolph at the same time 
is easily understood. She demanded much variety of 
life, while all Adolph asked of it was a crutch and 
all Gustav seemed to require for happiness was a 
subordination of other wills to his own. So, while 
failing to find good cause for condemning these two 
who were punished, it is equally difficult to discover 
sufficient justification for Gustav’s comprehensive re- 
venge. Apparently, his separation from Tekla was 
mutually agreeable at the time and that he should 
interfere in her affairs again out of mere pique at 
having been called an “idiot” is “unclubby” to say 
the least. However. there you have the drama. For 
one hour these three personalities meet in a typical 
life and death struggle and there are few writers 
who could so vitalize mere dialogue as to make it 
incessantly dramatic for so long a time, when it 1s 
all psychological and focused in a single pencil of 
light upon a small area of action, 


“Pariah” is rather more human in its characters 
and motives. Mr. X., an archaeologist, 1s occupying 
a farmhouse and making excavations in the vicinity. 
Mr. Y., a traveler from America, has dropped in on 
him and is making a prolonged visit, pretending he 
is a collector of insects. Mr. X. has discovered val- 
uable ancient jewelry which he could sell for a for- 
tune, but he explains that he is constitutionally un- 
able to take what does not belong to him. They dis- 
cliss crime in a general way, and, finally. the archae- 
ologist turns upon his guest with the declaration 
that the latter has served a term for forgery. Mr. 
Y. cannot understand the other’s perspicacity until 
Mr. X. explains how he has made his deductions— 
Edgar Allen Poe or A. Conan Doyle peeking over 
the Strindberg shoulder the while. 

Mr. X. makes it clear that he thinks none the less 
of Mr. Y. for his lapse, but the ex-convict is pro- 
fuse and crudely theatrical in trying to explain his 
crime. Mr. X. goes on to develop his theory that 
there are few who have not a skeleton in the closet, 
admitting that in his youth he killed a man, almost 
by accident, and the facts never were discovered. 
The humble Mr. Y. now becomes more cocksure of 
himself, and, instead of treating Mr. X. as a supe- 
rior, begins to asstume airs. Soon, he is trying to 
blackmail Mr. X. into giving him the contents of 
the chest of relics and then follows the duel between 
the strong and the weak which is an almost invaria- 
ble incident of all Strindberg’s plays. With incisive 
reasoning Mr. X. forces Mr. Y. to confess that he 
has not been punished for his forgery at all, but is a 
fugitive from justice, and has come to the farm- 
house through a morbid desire to return to the vi- 
vinity of his offense against the law. Mr. Y. is 
turned out of doors and the archaeologist left to his 
work and the peaceful custody of his chest of gold. 

Strindberg says he took the theme of this play 
from a Story by Ola Hensson, but that author has 
disowned any similarity; Bjorkman, the Strindberg 
authority and translator, traces it to the influence of 
Poe’s tale, “The Gold Bug,” but this is obscure, ex- 
cepting for a certain general similarity in the induc- 
tive reasoning, which, however. is much more like 
that of the sprighly sleuth, Sherlock Holmes. It is 
a minor point, but interesting inasmuch as it sug- 
gests how differently these three men would handle 
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such a situation. This is one of the pleasantest 
things to read of all the Strindberg works, as it 
combines the romantic ideal that the righteous cause 
shall triumph, with a naturalistic method of reach- 
ing this happy conclusion. 

Technically, these two plays, “Creditors” and 
“Pariah,” are of unique value in demonstrating what 
can be done in the way of creating a distinct dra- 
matic tension through the medium of conversation 
alone. In most .of Strindberg’s plays there is this 
same strength of dialogue, but one does not fully 
appreciate its power as there is also a shifting of 
character alignments. In “The Dance of Death,” 
ine mk tie Dream Playameand) “Easter,” -the 
people move about, come and go, change their atti- 
tude and viewpoint, and in general present a some- 
what animated aspect. In “Creditors” there 1s a 
long conversation between Adolph and Gustav, then 
one between Adolph and Tekla and next between 
Gustax and Tekla. In “Pariah” it is one uninter- 
rupted conversation between the two men. Granted, 
that neither would appeal to the taste of the devotee 
of musical comedy or Clyde Fitch, the relentless and 
incessant impact of mind upon mind is so gripping 
that they hold the appreciative reader throughout. 

Strindberg, it would seem, can never be more than 
a closet dramatist for the elect. When he is kind, 
he is subtle; when he is obvious he is unkind. That 
is not the pathway to popularity while George M. 
Cohan and Paul Armstrong retain their health and 
strength. 

(“Creditors” and “Pariah.” 
berg. Translated by Edwin 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

(Next week: “Mixed Marriage,” by St. John G. 
Ervine, and “Thomas Muskerry,” by Padraic 
Colum. ) 


By August Strind- 
Bjorkman. Charles 


—————_—__—__@—-—_—_—_—_——_ 
D’INDY’S GRAND, TRAGIC OPERA A FAILURE 


T IS considered to be an event of importance that 
| “Fervaal,” Vincent d’Indy’s grand, tragic opera, 

should be given at the Opera in Paris. Now, to 
people living in America who know nothing of con- 
ditions here, it might naturally seem to be of real 
importance, at least to the composer, to have an 
opera put on the stage of the Paris Opera. But after 
you get settled down here in Paris you soon begin 
to realize that this is far from being the case. You 
also begin to realize that Parisians take little inter- 
est in the works of their own “great” composers, and 
that the reputation that these men get 1s often a sort 
of “fake” reputation, if I may so express myself. 
“Fervaal” is, as I said above, a grand, tragic opera 
at least, it 1s intended to be so. As an actual mat- 
ter of fact, the final scene becomes positively comic 
as they do it here. What the composer and author 
may have had in his mind when he wrote it I cannot 
tell, but it is sure that most of the audience had a 
good laugh at the most tragic section, M. d’Indy, 
who seems to have made up his mind to be the 
French Wagner, writes his own librettos. That is a 
good thing to do when one has a real talent and 
knowledge of the stage and the technic of the stage. 
But d’Indy has neither talent for the stage nor any 
knowledge whatever of how things will look when 
staged. And anyone who has had much to do be- 
hind the scenes knows that the poet’s imagination 
and the actual working out of the play are two 
vastly different things. The story of “Fervaal” is as 
follows: Prologue—Fervaal and his companion and 
tutor Arfagard are set upon by bandits. Fervaal] is 
wounded and the bandits are about to kill him when 
Guilhen, a beautiful girl of the south, intervenes and 
saves him. (I need scarcely add that Fervaal is a 


beautiful man of the north.) 








Act. 1.—Fervaal has been nursed into health by 
Guilhen and has fallen in love with her. But their 
religion and race are different and a union is impos- 
sible. Add to this that the old Arfagard has had a 
vision of the Goddess Kaito who has told him that 
Fervaal is to be the savior of his race, but that he 
must be pure, must never know the love of woman. 
In a long and tiresome monologue devoid of all in- 
terest Arfagard tells Fervaal this story, and at the 
end of the love scene, which follows, this influence 
leads him to abandon Guilhen, to curse love, and 
rush away to the salvation of his country. Guilhen, 
at first crushed by this weak desertion, is then filled 
with a wild anger against Fervaal who has scorned 
her love, and calls out her people to make war on 
the people of Fervaal. This call to arms ends the 
first act. 

Act. Il.—Very long, very wearisome, but contains 
the only bit of really individual music in the entire 
opera. This act is given over to a religious rite or 
sacrifice of the Druids and the selection of Fervaal 
as chief of his people and leader of the army. 

Act. IIJ.--The war is ended. The people of Fer- 
vaal have been vanquished by the people of Guilhen. 
Fervaal and Arfagard, and, in a strange manner 
only conceivable to the poet anxious to bring his 
people together, also Guilhen, are Jost in the snow at 
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the summit of a high mountain. Guilhen is not seen 
at first. Arfagard, a real fanatic of the middle ages, 
believes that the only salvation lies in a human sac- 
rivice, and that the victim must be Fervaal. So he 
makes Fervaal kneel down and prepares to chop off 
his head. But Fervaal’s head is not so easily 
chopped, for at just the right moment,—(suppose 
she were to miss her cue!)—Guilhen’s voice is heard 
calling Fervaal and Fervaal jumps up, kills Arfagard 
who bars his way, and rushes out, returning a mo- 
ment later with Guilhen, who is wounded. A love 
scene follows (in most of which the lovers sit side 
by side on a block of ice!)—and at the end of which 
Guilhen dies. Then follows a moment of darkness 
with flashes of lightning, the object of which dark- 
ness is evidently to let Guilhen get off the stage and 
a dummy to be substituted in her place. Fervaal 
picks this dummy up in his arms and, to a triumphal 
song—the Victory of Love I think it is—carries it 
up the mountain side and disappears as the curtain 
falls. I know of nothing more ridiculous than this 
scene where Fervaal carries the dummy Guilhen 
away with him. Even after studying the libretto one 
fails to understand just what it all means. And the 
dummy! There is only one which is more foolish 
looking and that is the doll which ts supposed to 
represent a baby in the final scene of Debussy’s 
“Pelleas et Melisande.” 
x ok x 

This Fervaal is a long-winded and tiresome work. 
There is a most painful lack of motion, a lack of 
action which is only excusable when the music is as 
great as Wagner’s music. And, although d’Indy’s 
music is modeled exactly after that of Wagner, 
just as his libretto is modeled after those of Wag- 
ner, the music fails entirely to hold the attention. 
One sees the audience Icoking about the house, gaz- 
ing with a faraway look up at the ceiling, and other- 
wise manifesting all too plainly the feeling of bore- 
dom. The one really good passage in the whole opera 
is the last scene in the second act where Fervaal 1s 
elected chief and calls his men to arms. It is a 
stirring chorus and the motive is less Wagnerian 
than are the other motives of the work. The music, 
as a whole, is obviously and manifestly copied from 
Wagner. Passages are almost exactly like those in 
the “Ring,” but the motives themselves, apart from 
their development. differ from those of Wagner in 
not being cither beautiful, striking or characteristic. 
There are few of these motives that grip you in a 
way that you recognize them at every reappearance. 
They are used constantly, as an examination of the 
score will show, but they are hard to recognize when 
merely listening to the opera. This may partly be 
the fault of the instrumentation which is very com- 
plicated, but it is certainly also partly the fault of 
the motives themselves which lack any real signifi- 
cance. 


D’Indy has always been a great Wagner enthus- 
iast, which is a good thing. But one would think 
that, for that reason, he would have been more care- 
ful about the construction of his plot as well as his 
music so as not to suggest so frequently passages 
and personages of the Wagner operas. In the first 
act, for instance, Fervaal seems a real Parsifal and 
Arfagard a Gurnemanz. Fervaal, like Parsifal, is a 
stupid, inexperienced boy whose mission it 1s to save 
his people by keeping himself pure and free from 
love, Guilhen, whose role resembles that of Kundry, 
is to tempt him. In the second act we have a re- 
ligious rite that is also not unlike Parsifal. In this 
act Fervaal is dressed to be a perfect Lohengrin. 
The entrance of the different clans reminds one of 
the entrance of the trades in Meistersinger, and the 
chorus where the people are called to take up arms 
is like a similar passage 1n Gotterdammerung. There 
is also in this act an appearance of the Goddess 
Kaito who is seen in a grotto exactly like the ap- 
pearance of Erdavin Rheingold, and the final scene 
of the last act reminds one all too strongly of the 
final scene of Rheingold, the rocky heights with 
Walhalla in the background and the passage of the 
gods across the rainbow, combined with the final 
scene of Gotterdammertng. So that one finally 
comes to the conclusion that Fervaal never could 
have been written except after a careful study of 
Wagner. And this I find surprising; for, having 
seen these operas once, an impression of them might 
unconsciously remain so as to influence one’s future 
work; but with such a thorough knowledge of them 
as has d’Indy one would think he would recognize 
himself these associations and avoid them,—uniess, 
indeed, it was conscious and intentional as people 
declare. 

* ok ok 

Production of this opera at the Paris Opera has 
caused a great deal of talk and it is looked upon as 
a great event; d’Indy is considered one of the great- 
est of French composers, just as he is now one of 
the oldest, and you hear stich phrases as that “the 
Opera is greatly honored by having produced this 
work” and such rot. The Opera ought to be thor- 
oughly ashamed of itself for not having produced 
this opera years ago, if it was going to produce it 
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at all. For why should an opera be produced which 
has for fifteen long years proved to be a failure? 
This work was given in Brussels in 1897. Has it 
ever been given anywhere else? [ am sure | do not 
know. I think it may be taken for granted that it 
has not. Even if it has been given in other cities it 
has certainly not been the sort of success which 
makes its way onward by its own merit?—not the 
sort of success that makes every opera management 
feel that it must be staged with the least possible 
delay. 

Now, many operas have been composed and tried 
out since 1897 when Fervaal was first tried on the 
public. And of these many opéras a few only have 
‘made good.” The rest have gone where they be- 
long—to the refuse pile. For opera is not the sort 
of art that depends upon the admiration of the critic 
for its success. Opera is first of all personal. It must 
possess a personal appeal or it is worthless. No 
opera house can long. continue staging works that 
are not pleasing to the public. In this connection it 
may not be out of place to refer to Reyer’s “Sigurd,” 
to Debussy’s “Pelleas et Melisande,” to Dukas'’ 
“Ariane et Barbe Bleue.” These operas, 1f we are 
to believe the critics, are the cream of the French 
stage. But they do not appear so to the public. And 
I personally entirely agree with the public. The crit- 
ics, of course, say that the public taste is pervert, 
that the public is lacking in judgment, etc. But it 1s 
a fact that the public has made a great financial 
success of the earlier works of Wagner: “Flying 
Dutchman,” ‘“Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin,” and 
that even the more complex and difficult of the later 
Wagner works have drawn large audiences, although 
it must be acknowledged that the all too distinct 
Germanism of these works must inevitably be dis- 
tasteful to the very essence of the French character. 


But when these operas which I have named above, 
—the work of the great French musicians—are given 
the public stays away. Why? Simply because how- 
ever good they may be musically, they are not good 
operas. Few really fine operas have come from the 
pens of men who have succeeded in other lines of 
composition. I do not pretend to say why this is so, 
but it is certainly a fact. The Verdis, the Massenets, 
the Gounod’s, the Bizets, etc, are known almost 
exclusively for their operas. The chief difficulty 
seems to be that certain of the symphonic writers 
who try their hand at opera are too much wrapped 
up in their music. They try to make their operas 
too musical. But in modern opera it is frequently 
necessary to sacrifice the music to the drama. It is 
frequently necessary to write extended passages of 
recitative in which the music is of little or no im- 
portance. Even in concerted pieces it is often neces- 
sary to shorten or alter the music to suit the drama. 
Wagener understood this perfectly. He wrote many 
pages of such music that it has been cut out and 
placed on our concert programs the world over. But 
he also wrote many long passages which would be 
utterly without interest if divorced from the drama 
and the stage. And yet even these passages are made 
interesting by the frequent introduction all through 
them of short motives of great beauty. 


This all refers indirectly to Fervaal for all of this 
is just what d’Indy does not do. He studied Wag- 
ner, but he Jearned his lesson badly. Either this, or 
he simply lacks the talent to carry out his inten- 
tions. [f a comparison may here be allowed I may 
say that the composer of “Quo Vadis” and “La 
Dan-seuse de Pompei” has learned his lesson much 
better. For, although he seems to have no depth of 
musical invention, nor any great wealth of ideas, he 
fully appreciates the necessity of motives that are 
striking. And, without much trouble, he finds such 
motives: just two or three notes on the horns, or 
an ascending scale on the strings followed by a 
crash on the cymbal. It is very easy, and the orches- 
tration, which is uniform, helps us to recognize these 
little themes so that after a while we get the im- 
pression of real symphonic development. Now 
d’Indy’s motives are actually better than these, but 
he uses them in such a way that their impression 
fails to grow, to increase with familiarity. 


Now, suppose, just for the sake of argument, that 
Fervaal was a strictly original work without a touch 
in it of Wagner. What would then be its value? I 
find that it would be no greater, I may even say that 
I scarcely believe that it would be played at all. I 
think if Wagner had not accustomed us to this sort 
of plot and this sort of orchestral music Fervaa! 
would not have sufficient musical merit to get a 
hearing. In other words, the Wagner works have 
won their way through solely by reason of their 
wonderful music,—for music that all the world 
loves, that every brass band and phonograph plays 
frequently, is music that would find its way to the 
stage even were the librettos more diffuse than they 
are, 
Then in what way does the Paris Opera honor 
itself in producing a work that is neither musically 
nor otherwise great? And, on the contrary, in what 
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way 1s d’Indy honored by having his work played 
at the Paris Opera? No great new works are given 
there. It is not a New York Metropolitan, or a Bos- 
ton or Philadelphia opera at all.. There are no great 
singers, no really great leaders. The scenery is not 
remarkable and the costumes and mise-en-scene are 
often bad. [ have heard it said that the Paris Opera 
was one of the worst in the world. I will not go 
that far, of course. But the Opera Comique is not 
only greater but broader in its selection of new 
works. 

Therefore, to close. I will only say that I hate to 
destroy ideals but that Fervaal at the Opera is only 
another case of an honorable man being honored,— 
a “succes d’estime” and nothing more. And as for 
its being a great event in the art world, that is all 
nonsense, FRANK PATTERSON. 

Parise aie. 1013. 
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WOMAN’S AWAKENING IN NORTH CAROLINA 
ECENTLY, I have had the experience of visit- 
ing a town in North Carolina that I have not 
seen in four years. Since childhood I have 
known the place and its people and at intervals I 
have renewed associations and registered impres- 
sions, each time with a sinking of the heart that left 
me a little more hopeless than the time before. Al- 
ways, I was conscious of a general deep and abiding 
faith in town individuality, town judgment. From 
time immemorial it has stood for the old-time, South- 
ern conservatism. In spite of an influx of strangers 
and new industries the tradition of those old-time, 
first families who came from England and sat down 
upon the banks of the river among the pine trees 
and built their homes, has controlled opinion and 
governed manners. Not a spark of responsiveness 
met any mention of things done or thought other- 
where. The unwitting stranger who remarked upon 
matters of general interest was met with “We do not 
care for it. We never heard of it.” And that stopped 
conversation. Always, upon arrival I was asked, 
“Have you noticed the improvements?” “Isn’t it 
wonderful what we are doing here?” And again and 
again I had to ask to have the improvements point- 
ed out, for to me there were the samme bad streets, 
the same unpainted houses, the same old blinds with 
the same old broken slats, the same old gates off 
the same old hinges, the same old hearts with the 
same old kindly feelings, and the same old generous 
hospitality. Once, in reply to my question, they 
pointed out to me than the town was growing city- 
like and as evidence showed me street after street 
clean of trees that once had been shaded with fine 
old oaks, with cool, green leaves. It had occurred to 
the city fathers to cut them down for no better rea- 
son than the idea that no city could exist with trees 
in its streets. 
* OK Ok 
This time the same old question came almost be- 
fore I had stepped off the train and reached the main 
street. It was my impulse to say of old “I don’t see 
any change,’ but IJ held my peace—and forced my- 
self to look about. I noticed that the old dusty streets 
had disappeared, that fine, clean, well-laid roads 
stretched in every direction, that excellent pavements 
replaced the old dusty walks, that new houses had 
been built in place of the landmarks that I remem- 
bered. The old trees were gone never to return on 
the main thoroughfares, but new ones had been 
planted where it was practicable. On the outskirts of 
the town in every available direction had grown up 
newly-developed suburbs and under the guidance of 
a progressive health officer a new sewerage system 
had been installed. For the first time I saw what 
the town had done, why its people were proud of 
their improvements. There are certain visible things 
that must strike the eye of an oldtime resident. 
Still, I was conservative in my response. I was not 
certain that these things stood for improvement, for 
progress. Then something began to touch my brain. 
And I suddenly realized that a wonderful thing had 
happened. The town had waked up. A new spirit 
was abroad in the land. For the first time natural 
pride was tempered with a question, Are we doing 
what we should here? Are we in line with the best 
things that are being done in other places? You 
come from outside, from a big city, tell us what they 
are doing there. Do they have this condition or that 
to contend with? How do they meet it? Do you 
think this evil and that they are contending with will 
confront us? Tell us how to meet it, how to stop it 
now, before it has taken hold upon us and, wonder 
of wonders, women who had been afraid to breathe 
it out aloud before confessed to an interest in woman 
suffrage. Tell us what it means, they asked. and 
then, like the Bourgeoise Gentilhomme who discov- 
ered that all his life without knowing it he had 
talked prose, other women confessed that ever since 
they had known what it was to think they had stood 
for the things that woman suffrage has set itself to 
acconinlish and now for the first time they know and 
are willing to acknowledge that they are suffragists. 
Following close upon tu1s came the news that Rep- 








resentative Clark of Pitt County had proposed the 
suffrage amendment to the legislature. There is of 
course very little chance that it will pass this term, 
but that so conservative a body as the legislature of 
North Carolina should actually have had the measure 
presented without a preliminary campaign or excite- 
mient among the women is a remarkable and a sig- 
nificant fact. It means the beginning of the end. 
And yet, while hardly daring openly to face the suf- 
frage question the more progressive women have 
been quietly preparing to take part in school matters 
and have forced upon the legislature a bill that will 
give them a place on school boards and men without 
realizing where they are tending have been saying 
that they approve, for it is woman’s place to attend 
to things that concern children. It is all very strange 
for it has come so quickly. Mentally, this small town 
is ten years ahead of where I expected to find it. 
Mentally, the women are ready to take their part in 
woman's work. Yet, even eighteen months ago, they 
tell me, it was as conservative a place as you might 
find in a day’s traveling. Verily, in this day things 
happen with a rapidity that takes the breath away. 
The next age will probably be more comfortable than 
this, for things will have reached a certain stage of 
adjustment. but it will hardly be so interesting, for 
now we see things in the making. They begin and 
develop before our eyes. 
ek 

But it was when these awakened women asked me 
to tell them about eugenics and what the world is 
doing to bring about a better brand of human being 
to take advantage of the better world we are prepar- 
ing for them that there came a protest from one of 
the readiest thinkers. Almost with resentment she 
said, “This is a terrific responsibility you women are 
thrusting upon us!” I laughed and she saw that no 
one from outside can thrust a responsibility upon a 
human being, that it was because the women here 
had already begun to know their responsibilities and 
to face them that they asked to be told what women 
in other places are doing. I left the town with the 
beautiful knowledge that no longer will its people be 
content to put on certain outside semblances of city 
life. They are growing from within and in the end 
the town will come into a newer, healthier life. It 
is but a type of our country’s small town and its 
story but the sign that the wave of awakening is 
reaching to the uttermost parts of the earth. 


New York, Feb. 3. 1913. ANNE PAGE. 


Directorate To Be Honored 


John Renfrew of the Home Builders publicity 
bureau in conjunction with Edward C. Powles, su- 
perintendent of agents, has been planning a banquet 
this week which the selling force is to tender mem- 
bers of the board of directors at the Westminster 
Hotel tonight at six o’clock. Directors and_ sales- 
men from all over the state are to be in attendance 
and it promises to be a recherché affair. H. C. Gal- 
lope is to be the speaker of the evening, but others 
who will talk include J. N. Dew of Santa Maria, 
J. W. Eldredge of San Diego. G. H. Harris of Long 
Beach, and T. A. Magee of Santa Ana. About forty 
guests are expected to be present. 

SaaS EEAnEEEEEEEEEREG. Renee! 
Floral Show of California 


Several of the local florists whose stock in trade 
was not entirely annihilated by the frost of a fort- 
night or so ago are planning to send exhibits to the 
flower show which is to be held by the California 
State Floral Society at the Fairmont Hotel in San 
Francisco March 27, 28 and 29. The name given 
the exhibit is the Flower-Lovers Show and it will 
be principally for the display of early spring flowers. 
Among the plants displayed will be bulbous flowers, 
wild flowers, roses, flowering shrubs and the like. 
There will also be an exhibit of forestry and a 
showing of California’s medicinal plants. 

——$—— 
Graphicalities 

Our American minister at Pekin. Mr. William J. 
Calhoun, would relinquish his post and return home. 
The dispatches say he is to return to the United 
States “on a furlough.” This, of course, is not an 
elegant way of expressing it. A diplomat of his 
rank, Jike a commissioned officer in the army, is given 
a “leave of absence.” Only a non-commissioned of- 
ficer or a high private is granted a “urlough. 


New Zealand seems to have stolen a march on Can- 
ada. The new battle cruiser named after the anti- 
podean colony is a gift of the patriotic New Zea- 
landers to the British navy and it is nearly ready for 
launching. The Dominion is only trailing, not lead- 
ing, it appears. 


America need not fear unfair treatment at The 
Hague in case we have occasion to submit a case to 
that tribunal if all members of the court of arbitra- 
tion measure up to Hon. James Bryce, the retiring 
British ambassador, who has just been named a per- 


| manent member of The Hague court. 
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Sunsetter Stewart’s Passing 


Dear old George Stewart! When the news of our 
fellow-Sunsetter’s death in China was revealed 
through Sunsetter Naftzger, at the Friday evening 
session, we all stood up and silently breathed a re- 
membrance of him. Prior to sailing he had met 
with us and seemed to be fairly well recovered from 
his severe illness, but he was by no means strong. 
His wife tried to induce him to remain over at 
Honolulu, but he insisted on continuing the jour- 
ney and death came to him at Hong Kong. It was 
George’s wish that he be cremated and his ashes 
scattered to the four winds from one of the highest 
hills around Los Angeles, which request Mrs. Stew- 
art will faithfully observe. The former president of 
the chamber of commerce and city councilman had 
no enemies. He was an earnest, rather serious- 
minded man, with a droll sense of humor rather at 
variance with his general demeanor. Although he 
was often teased about his Biblical quotations it is 
a fact that they were always pat and to the point 
whenever he sprung them on his associates in en- 
forcing a controversial question. One more name for 
the Alemorial Tree. 


Versatility of the Sunsetters 


Retiring President John Eugene Fishburn of the 
Sunset Club gives place to Judge J. W. McKinley 
who will guide the destinies of this unique organi- 
zation for the ensuing year. At the recent meeting 
the annual transfer was effected without friction 
owing to the thoughtful custom established by the 
perennial guardians of the club, Messrs. Vetter and 
Alles. A feature of the evening was the entertain- 
ing address of Dr. John Willis Baer, head of Occi- 
dental College, on Porto Rico, which served to 
prove once more the versatility of the average Sun- 
Setiien, 


Expert Testimony Here 


Southern California always has been noted for its 
pretty girls, but it has now come to the attention 
of a staid old corporation to notice it. This week 
from the San Francisco offices of the Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company a statement was is- 
sued which asserted that the operators in Southern 
California and especially in Los Angeles were the 
most buxom and beautiful of any in their service. 
It was further stated that they were the best look- 
ing and most attractive because they were thé 
healthiest, and derived their health from living in 
Southern California. It is a prettv compliment con- 
sidering the fact that the Sunset system has in its 
employ thousands of girls up and down the coast. 


Setting a Good Example 


It was a tribute to the good sense and intelligence 
of Superintendent J. H. Francis of the city schools 
when of the 1500 children who were graduated from 
the grammar schools with impressive ceremonies at 
the Auditorium Tuesday it was impossible to pick 
more than a half dozen of the girls wearing gowns 
costing more than $5 and of which simplicity was 
not the keynote. The majority of the garments were 
home made, many the handiwork of the wearer her- 
self, and this move was made in accordance with a 
ruling expressed by Francis’ able deputy J. B. Mon- 
lux, who was in direct charge of the ceremonies. 


On the Road to Riches 


Three well known newspaper men have broken 
away from the desk lately to enter fields offering 
greater financial returns. Teddy Dunn, who first 
came under the limelight when he filled a vacancy 
at the Patton insane asylum as an attendant five or 
sIX vears ago and later wrote a graphic account of 
conditions for the Scripps papers, and who more re- 
cently gained prestige by covering the Darrow trial 
for the Evening Herald. has thrown aside the copy 
paper and soft pencil for the gum shoe and star, 
having joined the forces of the William J. Burns 
detective agency with assignment in Seattle. Frank 
Dyas, who is best known for reporting the McNa- 
mara trial, first for the Herald, later for the Tribune, 
has abandoned reportorial work to become advance 
representative for a local moving picture magnate. 
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Gardner Bradford, for several mouths past “makeup 
man” for the Times, with ocasional flings at dramatic 
criticism, is another one to retire in favor of a more 
lucrative and Iess onerous position, with the Los 
Angeles Athletic Club. Bradford will have charge of 
tiie editomal department of the L. A, A. C. Mercury, 
the monthly magazine of the club, and wil! be called 
upon to attend to the publicity of the organization 
from time to time. It is a far less strenuous post 
than the daily grind offers and “Brad” is a lucky 
chap to be able to fill it. 








Laurette Taylor in the Movies 

Many local theatergoers who remember Laurette 
Taylor, whose latest success was in “Peg o’ My 
Heart” at the Burbank for a long run last summer, 
will be interested in learning that Miss Taylor has 
entered into an arrangement with one of the big 
motion picture producing companies to pose for films 
for “The Bird of Paradise” in which she and Lewis 
Stone, formerly of the old Belasco, made such a hit 
last winter. Miss Taylor is to go to Honolulu and 
pose amid the natural scenery where the scene of the 
drama is laid. My correspondent does not mention 
whether or not Lewis Stone has been secured for 
the principal masculine role. 





Deserts Thespian Halls 

Dana Hayes, well known to theatergoers from his 
connection with the box offices of several of the 
local places of amusement before accepting the man- 
gerial responsibility for Sullivan and Considine of 
their house at Tacoma, Wash., 1s back again, having 
severed his relationship with the vaudeville houses. 
He has decided to engage in business here and has 
bought a partnership in a local auto accessory firm, 
where he will be in charge of the sales and publicity 
departments. He was one of the active organizers 
of the Theatrical Treasurers’ Association and has 
played a prominent part in coast theatricals gener- 
ali. 


Handsome Treatment of Employes 


Employes of the Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corporation who had been in the company’s service 
for more than ten years, and who are known as 
“The Old Guard.” were handsomely entertained by 
the company’s officials at a banquet cosmopolitan in 
character given at the Los Angeles Athletic Club 
Tuesday night. Sixty-five men were guests and of 
Tirs number many had been in the service much 
longer than the time designated. President Cline 
presided and the toastmaster was J. B. Ginther of 
the Main Street gang. The principal speaker of the 
evening was former Judge W. A. Cheney, chief 
counsel for the corporation. A motion picture show 
followed the dinner and as souvenirs each man re- 
ceived an artistic gold pin in the design of a Greek 
torch. 


Guests Will Leave the Spoons 


Members of the Rotary Club are beginning, in 
conjunction with the members of the Los Angeles 
Ad Club, on the joint Home Products Boost Ban- 
quet, which 1s to be held probably at Hamburger’s 
cafe the eventing of March 29. It is planned to ac- 
commodate one thousand persons and practically 
every well known trademarked article of food manu- 
factured in Southern California will be found on 
the menu, while it is said that a wheelbarrow will 
he required by each guest in order to carry away 
the forthcoming souvenirs which will be distributed. 
H. S. Carroll, advertising and sales manager of the 
Broadway Department Store, is at the head of the 
committee for the Ad Club’s share in the banquet. 


May Invoke Their Treaties 


Hereafter, it will be the policy of the police com- 
mission, I am informed, to grant licenses to Amer- 
icans only for the most part, due to the belief that 
in the foreign second class restaurants a persistent 
traffic in white slaves is being carried on. Several of 
the Greek restaurants of late have been shadowed by 
detectives and it is likely that one or two of them 
may lose their licenses, and that in the future it 
will be more and more difficult for an alien to ob- 
tain a permit to sell bottled goods. 


Salt Lake President Under Weather 

Uneasiness is felt over the condition of W. A. 
Clark, president of the Salt Lake railroad, who ts 
il] at the home of his son, W. A. Clark, Jr., on 
West Adams street. The elder Clark arrived in this 
city early in the week from the east and en route 
contracted a heavy cold. He had come to dedicate 
the Mary Andrews Clark Memorial Home for Busi- 
ness Women which was to have taken place Thurs- 
day, but which had to be postponed. He came here 
direct from New York with a short stop in Arizona 
to inspect the Clark copper interests there. This 
latest philanthropy of the railway president was 
erected in honor of his mother and is to be present- 
ed to the Young Women’s Christian Association. It 
is a handsome building at 236 Loma drive and will 
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be open to girls and women in business at cost, 
rooms and board ranging from $4 to $8 a week. Mr. 
Clark is 74 years old and it is feared the cold, if 
settled on his lungs, will prove troublesome. 


Center-Shot Suburban Cars 


Two center-entrance steel suburban cars arriving 
this week in the shops of the Pacific Electric mark 
the installation of the first of $1,600,000 worth of 
passenger equipment ordered last fall by Paul Shoup, 
president of the road. The cars were intended, pri- 
marily, for use on the Oakland terminals of the 
Southern Pacific and bear the name of that corpora- 
tion, but the increasing demand for more cars here 
induced President Shoup to have them switched to 
Southern California. They are now being equipped 
with motors, fenders and pumps and next week will 
be seen in service. They will accommodate about 
fifty-two passengers and will be used on the shorter 
runs outside the city limits, 


Borrowing Our Local Talent 


Signal honor was conferred on Los Angeles this 
week when Andrew W. Mortensen, traffic manager 
for the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, was 
chosen for the position of director of traffic at the 
Panama-Lacitic. Exposition at San Francisé@ani 19615. 
After canvassing the entire country for a suitable 
appointee President C. C. Moore of the exposition 
decided upon Mortensen. Immediately following his 
appointment Andrew resigned his position here and 
left for San Francisco. Among the problems which 
he will be called upon to solve will be that of trac- 
tion transportation to and from the grounds and he 
will work with the railroad and steamship companies 
in arranging for handling the exposition freight and 
passenger traffic. 


Rotates the Honors 


George I. Cochran gives place to Dr. John R. 
Haynes as head of the civil service commission, but 
does not retire from the board. General E. C. Bel- 
lows is the new vice president, and W. D. Spaulding 
is retained as secretary. The commission loses an 
alert chief, but acquires in his stead no tyro in civil 
service affairs. The commission under the lJeader- 
ship of Dr. Haynes is to be reorganized with ten 
committees appointed, each to supervise the civil 
service in a stated department of the city govern- 
ment. 


Council Is in the Right 


Despite the city’s antipathy for Baron Long’s Ver- 
non Country Club, where Bohemianism of the lower 
sort ranges practically unchecked, that resort will! 
probably continue to run its devious course since 
the county supervisors appear strangely loth to in- 
terfere. As for the district attorney’s office, it is an- 
nounced that under the present statutes that arm of 
county government 1s powerless. This week the 
board of supervisors declined to approve the reso- 
Intions adopted by the city council in respect to 
Vernon, and referred the matter to Captain Fred- 
ericks’ office for a full investigation before again 
considering the resolution. The council asks that all 
cities of the sixth class located within two miles of 
any city operating under a freeholders’ charter be 
required to conform to police and charter regula- 
tions of the larger city. 


Both [{n the “Profesh” 


Judge McComas, the veteran assistant district at- 
torney of this county, is looking forward with a 
great deal of pleasure to the visit he is to receive 
from his daughter, Miss Carroll McComas, when 
“The Siren” comes to this city for a brief theatrical 
engagement. Miss McComas is the really full fledged 
prima donna of the company, and has attained suc- 
cess after many years of struggling. The judge is 
justly proud of his daughter’s work and will be found 
in constant attendance at the theater throughout the 
engagement. 


Still They Come 


Del Mar Reynolds who used to do railroads for 
the Times and through that medium became Paul 
Shoup’s Man Friday for the Pacific Electric, is rub- 
bing his hands this week and chuckling over having 
secured another factory for the town of Torrance. 
The new manufacturers to establish a plant here are 
the W. C. Hendrie Rubber Company, whose main 
offices are at Salt Lake City and Denver. 


Pageant by the “Movies” 


I understand that the moving picture colony will 
display itself in pageant this evening. Several hun- 
dred automobiles conveying “queens of the film” and 
“heroes of the screen,” cowboys, Indians, cavalry, as 
well as a generous display of wild animal actors will 
participate in the parade, which will be headed prob- 
ably by the Los Angeles police and a brass band. It 
is expected that 2000 moving picture people will ap- 
pear in the line of march, which will cover Broad- 














way, Spring and Main streets from 7:30 to Q:3v. 
The parade is one of the final outbursts previous to 
the Photoplayers’ mammoth ball to be given at the 
Shrine Auditorium, St. Valentine’s evening, Friday 
of next week. Fred Mace, president of the Photo- 
players, and Mabel Norman, comedy queen, are to 
lead the grand march at the ball. The general public 
has responded to the invitation to meet the moving 
picture favorites face to face, and an attendance of 
10,000 is confidently expected. 


Saved Guest From Embarrassment 


Hotel clerks have many amusing experiences, but 
“Bill” Sibbald, chief clerk of the Alexandria, de- 
clares that he has more than his share. This week a 
newly arrived tourist stepped up to the desk and 
wishing to make an excursion into the suburbs 
asked of Sibbald “Can you tell me where I can take 
the Altadena car?” giving the accent for the proper 
name on the antepenult instead of on the penult as 
is the custom. Sibbald with consummate grace re- 
plied, ’You can get the Altadena car at Sixth and 
Main street where you take the Pasadena car,” using 
the same method of accent as had the guest, in or- 
der not to embarrass him. The minor clerks grinned, 
but the stranger went his way in blissful ignorance 
of his lese majesté on Spanish and Indian names. 


Juridical Teller of Tales 

Judge Robert M. Clarke of the superior court, 
stationed at Ventura, who was defeated for congress 
last fall, is expected to come to Los Angeles before 
long to do extra session work for the local superior 
court. Judge Clark, with the possible exception of 
Judge William H. Conley who is now trying the 
Darrow case—and it is almost a tie between them— 
is perhaps the most popular visiting judge to sit im 
the Los Angeles superior courts. The newspaper- 
men always enjoy his advent, for he is generally 
good for at least one court story a day when presid- 
ing on the bench. Judge Crow of Santa Barbara, I 
understand, is also due to relieve the congested cal- 
endar this week. 


Not on Installment Plan 


Georgie Clayton, the box office Cerberus of the 
Morosco, is telling a good story in theatrical circles 
these days, which rarely fails to get a laugh. A few 
days ago at a popular priced matinee for Paul Arm- 
strong’s “Love Story of the Ages” an aged couple 
came up to the window and the old man asked the 
price of seats. “Twenty-five and fifty-cents” replied 
the courteous George. “How much of the show kin 
we see for a quarter?” queried the old gentleman 
in a querulous voice and before the treasurer could 
think up a smart answer the old lady grabbed her 
husband by the arm and sharply reminded him that 
the “Love Story of the Ages” wasn’t being sold on 
the installment plan, but that the difference in price 
meant downstairs or the balcony. 


Must Pay the Penalty 


Fred H. Thompson, the disbarred attorney sen- 
tenced to pass eight years in the federal prison for 
receiving $15,000 stolen from the mail bags by Or- 
lando F. Altorre, a former postoffice employee, 1s 
reluctant to begin his period of incarceration at Mc- 
Neil’s Island. His latest move is an appeal to Presi- 
dent Taft and the federal board of pardons asking 
for his freedom. Ever since December, 1911, he has 
fought for liberty abetted by his wife. In that time 
he has reduced his flesh from 205 to 145 pounds, and 
has lost a leg which will necessitate the use of 
crutches for the remainder of his life. With the cir- 
cuit court of appeals sustaining the lower tribunal, 
Thompson has little chance for a pardon. It looks 
as if he must pay the penalty. 


All Ready for the Rodeo 


With the corral clean and the pennant flying at 
the Stadium, it is equivalent to saying that every- 
thing is in readiness for the Associated Charities 
Rodeo, which opens this afternoon for a nine day 
session. It is to be typically a western show, and a 
tidy sum should be realized for benefitting the de- 
esrving poor of the city. More than three hundred 
contestants are to take part they tell me, and it 1s 
said that upward of $30,000 worth of horseflesh is 
now under the big tents waiting for a chance to 
display its prowess. Included in the list are buck- 
ing horses, racing horses, relay racers and Just 
plain saddle horses trained and groomed to the 
minute. In order to stimulate interest in the affair 
a big street parade has been arranged for this morn- 
ing to be headed by Mayor Alexander and H. W. 
Frank, who is one of the leaders in the philanthro- 
pic work of the city. The pageant will be a mile 
long. Ed. Moore, formerly a local manager of the 
Associated Press, is handling the publicity for the 
affair and has been grabbing space right and left for 
his show as well as putting out attractive outdoor 
advertising. With good weather big crowds should 
he in daily attendance. 


By W. Francis Gates 


At the Ellis Club concert Wednesday 
night in the Auditorium the most in- 
teresting numbers were Huhn’s “Invic- 
tus,” MacDowell’s “Crusaders” and 
Randegger’s “Strike and Anvil,” the 
first two being repetitions from prev- 
ious concerts, but well worthy of a 
second hearing. In point of length, the 
Converse “Serenade” easily was first, 
though it is a decidedly uninteresting 
work, and not up to the club standard 
in quality, nor was it im solo work. 
Arnold Krauss led an orchestra of 
eight pieces in the Converse selection 
and in two movements of @ suite by 
Gouvy, the rondo of which was very 
pleasing and full of life. Mrs. S. R. 
Fisher, soprano, was soloist, singing 
quite effectively when a medium quan- 
tity and range were used. Mr. G. H. 
Jones also was heard in incidental so- 
los. The work of the club was virile 
and satisfactory as usual, especially 
in the numbers first mentioned, but the 
program as a whole cannot be classed 
among the best it has given. Mrs. M. 
H. Robinson furnished the piano ac- 
companiments at short notice, in the 
absence of Miss O’Donoghue. 


Fifty-five years ago; there was born 
in Wisniewezyk a girl who was bap- 
tized Praxede Marcelline KochansKa. 
Now, it was eminently fitting that a 
girl who was to bear that name should 
be born in the consonental town of 
Wisniewcyk, which, by the way, is in 
Galicia—of course, you Know where 
that is, even if you are shy on Wisnie— 
ete. That ‘‘etc” is the most satisfactory 
way I know 
“wezyk,’ unless you have a sneeze 
handy. But Praxede managed to sur- 
vive the consonants, being used to 
them from her birth, one might say; 
in time she developed musical talent 
and did the prodigy act of playing vio- 
lin and piano in public at twelve years 
of age. She was addicted to public 
violin playing until she was twenty- 
six, and then reformed. As to piano, 
she even went to study with Liszt, but 
about that time concluded that sing- 
ing was easier than playing and so 
studied singing with Lamperti. But 
the piano playing habit Was so strong 
that she married her teacher, FPro- 
fessor Stengel, of Lemberg, capital of 
Galicia. So the name Kochanska was 
changed to Stengel. 


But what has this to do with Los 
Angeles? Well, she sang here the oth- 
er night, to a large audience that could 
hardly get enough of her beautiful 
tones. She is known by the name of 
Sembrich and has been ever since she 
made her debut in Athens, in 1877. So 
vou see she does not come under the 
head of debutantes. The last time 
Patti sang here she was 62. She will 
be 70, day after tomorrow. Sembrich 
is only 55, and two weeks. Patti's 
vocal decline was painfully notable; 
Sembrich’s is just beginning. The 
wonder of it is that these women can 
Keep so much of their vocal powers as 
they do at this age. Sembrich’s tones 
still are models for the vocal aspirant. 
The passage of years asserts itself in 
the visible physical effort of singing— 
a reaching after high notes by stand- 
ing on the toes, less clarity in the col- 
oratura passages, an actually unpleas- 
ant trill. The appendix to Groves’ lat- 
est musical encyclopedia says that 
Sembrich “retired in 1908.” No evi- 
dence of a retiring disposition was seen 
in her recital at the Auditorium last 
week. She is still a great singer, but 
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honors with Patti; will she divide the 
record of farewell tours with her? 


Sembrich’s singing is more intellec- 
tual than was Patti’s. Imagine Patti 
interpreting German lieder! She was 
content to be the canary always. While 
Sembrich is noted for her powers of 
execution, for her brilliant upper voice, 
she has more than a touch of the Teuton 
in her, and sings with more depth of 
expression than do the purely colora- 
tura singers. Her program of Saturday 
afternoon, twenty-four songs besides 
encores, is the sort of task she gives 
herself for the mere pleasure of it, 
But then a singer who voluntarily 
would sing “Daleckuja i blis Kaja,” “Cos 
ja nibera czek’”’ and even “Csillag eleg 
ragyog” would do anything. The only 
thing the audience recognized in the 
latter group was the “rag.” 


Sembrich’s co-artists gave as much 
pleasure as did the prima donna. Frank 
La Forge’s visits to Los Angeles are 
looked forward to with interest and 
pleasant expectation by pianists and 
those who appreciate absolutely artis- 
tic accompaniments. He is unexcelled 
in this work. And in Gutia Casini, the 
large audience heard a ’cellist far be- 
yond the ordinary. His playing re- 
minded one of Casals’, possibly not so 
highly finished, but with the same 
brilliant technic. There is a trite, per- 
haps banal expression that tells the 
story—Casini’s playing was worth the 
price of admission, even had Sembrich 
failed to appear. The audience recog- 
nized this in the first appearance of 
the Jad—he seems about twenty years 
—and gave him repeated recalls after 
the opening number of the program. 
It was a great team, La Forge and 
Casini. 

No one can say that the programs of 
our People’s orchestra are shallow or 
weakly popular. Last Sunday’s pro- 
gram included works of Brahms, 
Brockway, Massenet, St. Saens and 
Verdi. As 2 general thing, the work of 
Mr. Lebegott’s band was clear and ac- 
curate, though the Brahms overture 
and the Brockway suite would not have 
been the worse for more rehearsal. Mr. 
Lebegott is growing as a conductor, in 
results and in popularity with his audi- 
ences. The soloist was Mrs. Grace 
Mabee, soprano, who sang an aria from 
“Herodiade”’ and as announced in the 
papers, followed it with “A Song of the 
Desert”’ by Gertrude Ross. This is the 
first time the latter song has appeared 
with orchestral accompaniment, and it 
is quite effective, the tone color appro- 
priately applied to the desert theme. 
Mrs. Ross has made a successful en- 
trance in the field occupied by Troyer, 
Cadman and Fletcher. 

The programs for this concert ap- 
peared in a new guise—eight pages 
filled with advertisements. Down to 
this time Los Angeles has had the 
proud distinction of being able to put 
out orchestral programs without music 
being sandwiched between false teeth 
and baby carriages. Prior to four years 
ago, such combinations were the rule 
in our symphony orchestra program 
books, following the example of cul- 
tured Boston. But with the departure of 
November, ‘08, advertisements were 
discarded and a program artistically in 
keeping with the concerts became the 
rule. Of course, in Boston there is no 
excuse for an inartistic program book. 
Here there is—money needed. But our 
Symphony managers put aside the clink 
of the coin. With the People’s orches- 


not one in her prime. She has divided | tra struggling to make both ends meet, 





there is good reason for using adver- 
tisements on the programs. But it is to 
be hoped the day soon may come when 


the example of the Symphony orchestra | 


in this respect may be followed with- 
out financial loss. 


There is rumor of 2 “misunderstand- | 


ing” as to the Sunday concert of the 
Chicago orchestra and soloists. The 


managers of the People’s concerts have | 
& witnessed verbal agreement for the | 


Auditorium for every Sunday after- 
noon for the current six months; the 
management of the opera company is 
advertising a Sunday concert at the 
same place, for March 9. Considering 
the standing of the visitors in the artis- 
tic world as well as the expense to the 
local management, it might be well for 
the music teachers to yield the field for 
that one date and not to insist on the 
letter of the bond. But in such case, 
the local orchestra having to be paid 
whether its concert were given or not, 
the opera management could do no less 
that repay the loss of the People’s or- 
chestra—about $300. The general pub- 
lic which attends the Sunday concerts 
would not wish our Chicago visitors to 
be treated with discourtesy, especially 
as the agreement for a Sunday concert 
probably was made nearly a vear ago. 

In a recent copy of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Los Angeles 
musie and musicians were described 
and pictured. The article paid partic- 
ular attention to our Symphony orches- 
tra and to the People’s orchestra; pho- 
tozraphs of the leaders of each were 
presented. as well as of the Auditorium. 
The Monitor seems to think Los An- 
geles will be the center of western 
musical art. 


Mr. and Mrs. de la Cruz gave the 
second of their Wagner recitals at the 
Morosco theater Wednesdav afternoon, 
with verbal explanations which add 
much to the educational value of the 
programs. 

Brahm van den Bergh was the star 
at the Gamut Club dinner Wednesday 
night. Several speakers and musicians 
were heard by a large attendance. 

Probably no musical venture of years 
is attracting the keen interest displayed 
in the coming of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, which will be heard 
at the Auditorium in March. This or- 
ranization was the outcome of an in- 
sistent demand on the part of the west- 
ern public for its own representative 
frand opera organization, the mem- 
bership of the Manhattan Opera com- 
pany. the Metropolitan, the Boston and 
the Philadelphia becoming the nucleus 
of the Chicago organization. Andreas 
Dinpnel was secured as general director, 
and immediatelv began a crusade for 
an American chorus whose members 
could sine and were possessed of grace 
and pulchritude as well as an ability 
correctiv to interpret the scores. He 
helieved in the talent of the American 
singer. aS is proved by his company, 
in which mav be found Mary Garden, 
Clarence Whitehill, Carolina White, 
George Hamlin. Fleanora de Cisneros, 
Henry Scott, Jane Osborn-Hanna, 
Frank Preisch. Minnie Saltzman-Ste- 
vens. Marie Cavan. Helen Warrum. 
Mareverite Keves. Minnie Evener and 
two California artists. Fdna Darch and 
Mabel Rierelman. The Chicago man- 
agrement gave the first production of 
the first successful work of a native 
composer given in English, the Red- 
ding-Herbert opera. “Natoma.” Hum- 
nerdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel” in 
Enelish is one of the features of the 
renertoire. and the oreanization has 
also made revivals of the Waenerian 
oneras. with “Tristan und Isolde.” 
“Lohengrin,” and “Die Walkuere.” 
Luisa Tetrazzini. the most distinguish- 
ed coloratura singer of the age, ap- 
nears in the favorite roles of the Ital- 
jan repertoire, and there are many 
other noteworthy artists. The list of 
overas for this city comprises Mas- 
senet’s “Thais.” Wagner's “Tristan und 
Isolde” and “Die Walkuere.” Verdi’s 
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“Rigoletto” and Donizetti’s ‘“Lucia,” 
“Natoma,” “Hansel and Gretel,” with 
“The Love Tales of Hoffman” and 
Rosini Galli’s ballet divertisement. 
The season ticket sale is now on at 
the Auditorium. 


In the recital by Albert JanpolskKi, 
Manager Behymer gave his audience 
something of a new sensation—for it 
was rather a disappointment, and dis- 
appointments are not common in the 
Behymer concerts. In the first place, 
Mr. Janpolski’s program was not of a 
sort to arouse his auditors. It was bet- 
ter suited to a parlor recital, as the 
songs were of the quiet and mild var- 
iety. In the second place, the singer 
was suffering from a cold, as he told 
the audience, and which was notice- 
able in his upper tones. And still, the 
tone production was beautiful in qual- 
itv, in spite of the temporary condi- 
tion of the singer’s throat. So smooth 
and velvety were the tones that one 
might classify him as “a baritone John 
McCormick.” And his style was a good 
deal like that of the saccharine tenor. 
But one did sigh for something virile, 
dramatic. It was all too ladylike. 


Maurice Hewlett’s new poem, “Helen 
Redeemed” (Scribner's), judging by ad- 
vance notices, must have an idea of in- 
dividual redemption quite as curious as 
any Nietzsche pointed out in Wagner. 
Hewlett, one gathers, sees the lady re- 
pentant after ten years with Paris, and 
with work meet for repentance she pur- 
ifies her soul by contriving the destruc- 


Arnold Bennett has just completed 
his new novel, entitled “The Regent,” 
which Methuen is publishing. The same 
firm announces a new story by Joseph 
Conrad. 


The Right Way to Travel 


“T have not had the least trouble or 
care about baggage, hotels, trains 
tips. The trip through Japan has been 
one of pure delight.” Thus wrote a 
Californian who recently’ traveled 
through .Japan under the auspices of 
Thos. Cook & Son, 515 South Spring 
Street, who have parties leaving in 
March for the Cherry Blossom Season. 
This is your opportunity. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK. 

‘ Raffaelo Montalboddi — Blanchard Gal- 
“William L. Judson—Steckel Gallery. 
Xarifg H. Towner—Royar Gallery. 

It must be admitted, and that freely, 
that the fall and winter gallery season 
in Los Angeles has not been an event- 
ful one in the annals of local art. Few- 
er individual exhibitions have been 
shown than ever before and with the 
one exception of the Third Annual Ex- 
hibition of the California Art Club no 
general collection has been offered that 
may be taken as a criterion of our 
artistic growth. The Steckel Gallery 
under the direction of Mr. R. B. Rey- 
nolds of San Francisco brought forth 
several worthy showings of a miscel- 
laneous nature, but none of these was 
wholly representative and a few fell 
sadly below the usual high standard 
that has characterized Mr. Steckel’s 


gallery in seasons past. Blanchard Gal- | 
' and with but few exceptions the present 


lery, once the home of the best in local 
art, has remained dark the greater part 
of the season although it is probable 
that Mr. Blanchard will bring all the 
Southwestern painters together in an 
annual Spring salon, which has been 
the chief art event of the community 
for the last fifteen years. The Fine 
Arts Gallery at Exposition Park is now 
almost ready to receive its art treas- 
ures, but if a museum is to fulfill its 
purpose the collection must grow stead- 
ily and slowly, and it will require al- 
most superhuman judgment on the part 
of the jury to keep the walls free from 
mediocre canvases in a locality where 
art is aS uneven as we find it in the 
Southwest. Even the commercial gal- 
leries have not shown an increase of 
notable work this season and it is to 
be hoped that the springtime may give 
up at least one general collection of 
high merit. x, oe 

With the beginning of the lenten sea- 
son five exhibitions are claiming the 
attention of the reviewer and the pub- 
lic. which merely proves again the 
old maxim, “It never rains but it 
pours.” It would seem that the “period 
of sackcloth and ashes” has lifted the 
mind to realms of art and I am sure 
that even those who fast may feast up- 
on a picture salon and “escape the 
wrath to come.” 

* * » 

Raffaello Montalboddi, dean of the 
Sticknev Academy of Art in Pasadena, 
is showing a varied collection of por- 
traits and landscapes in oil and pastel 
at Blanchard Gallery this week and 
next. Mr. Montalboddi is one of the 
newest members of our art contingent 
and as such deserves our patronage and 
support. I have fully reviewed in these 
columns all but one or two of the can- 


vases seen at this time, on the occa- | 


sion of Mr. Montalboddi’s exhibition at 
the Stickney Gallery several weeks ago, 
and I am prepared to confirm at this 
time any statement that I then made. 
The groups shown are “Jmpressions in 
Sunlight,” comprising five figure stu- 
dies posed under difficult lightings from 
morn to night. Of these, “Last Reflec- 
tions—On Board” is perhaps the most 
notable. It depicts a marine officer 
scanning the deep as the day fades 
into foggy night. It is strong in char- 
acter and full of fine passages of paint. 
“Seven Cardinal Vices” are represented 
in a series of cartoors and seven por- 
traits in oil are among the best can- 
vases shown. Two panels of fair- 
haired children are especially lovely 
and are painted with ease and under- 
standing. A group of six pastels cata- 
logued under the title “On the Banks 








| subject shown. 


noonday portion. 
| Indian subject that, despite 
- modeling, 
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of the River Eternal!’ are of rare merit. 
Landscapes, sketches, and compositions 
are also shown to advantage. No doubt 
the collection will be greatly misun- 
derstood by the layman for it has been 
the artist’s intention to render the most 
by the simplest expression. Many of 
the studies may appear crude for the 


reason that they lack academic con- |; 


ventionalism. Let all who can see this 
interesting showing. 
* *K *# 

At the Steckel gallery this week and 
next Wm. Lees Judson, dean of the 
College of Fine Arts, U. S. C., is show- 
ing a collection of twenty-nine studies 
in oil. This is the first individual ex- 
hibition that Mr. Judson has made out- 
side of his own gallery for several sea- 
sons and on the whole I find it the 
most even and best collection that I 
have ever seen from the brush of this 
veteran painter. Many of the canvases 
hung at this time have been shown in 
local exhibits on previous occasions 


grouping is not new to the watchful 
reviewer, although the majority of the 
canvases will be fresh to the general 
public. “Old San Pedro” is not a new 
subject, but Mr. Judson has treated it 
in a new way. “San Pedro Fish Hous- 
es” possesses much charm of color and 
while typical of the locality suggests a 
Venetian scene in Jine and color. “‘The 
Shadow of the Earth” depicts a desert 
landseape in retrospective mood. Across 
the foreground of bunch grass and 
cacti a velvety shadow flings its mantle 
over the silent expanse and beyond are 
seen grotesque buttes bathed in the 
rosy light of a liquid sunset. The qual- 
ity of the shadow is excellent. “Green 
and Gold,” a California landscape, is 
notable for its finely-painted fore- 
ground of wild mustard and “Sun- 
shine’s Royal Canyon” is a gallery can- 
vas of great pictorial interest. “Over 


the Divide” is not well understood and 


is poorly composed while its esthetic 
neighbor called “Waiting for the 
Breeze” is a poetic conception of gem- 
like beauty painted in a loose, easy 
manner. “The Soft Summer Sunshine” 
is true in color and “A Song of Spring” 
is a tonal rendering of considerable 
merit. “An Altar of the Sun God” is a 
typical desert study of dramatic ap- 
peal. Just beyond a well painted fore- 
ground of chapparal is seen a great 
mass of castellated granite rising sheer 


| from the sand to a respectable height. 


Beyond a trackless expanse of desert 
stretches to meet a sunset sky. The 
whole scene is wrapped in a veil of 
rose colored mystery and the feeling of 
loneliness and desolation is great. “A 
Summer Day,’ “Grey and Gold,” and 
“The Joy of Life’ are all California 
foothill] studies and “A Desert Mirage,” 
“Bvening,’ and “Summer Sunshine” 
tell of the thrall of desert nature. “Lul- 


|'laby of the Sea” and “On the Coast of 


Brittany” are marines of fair quality. 
“The Lunch Hour” is the best figure 
It depicts an old man 
seated by his work bench eating his 
“His Record” is an 
its bad 
is interesting in color and 
composition. Several well drawn still 
life studies and one genre complete 
this showing. 
& * * 

At the Royar Gallery, Xarifa Hamil- 
ton Towner is holding a public exhi- 
bition of her latest work in pastel and 
oil landscapes. Twelve decorative pas- 
tels are shown and three sketches in 
oil. Miss Towner is one of the vounger 
workers and her youth and enthusiasm 
promise much for her future success. 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF 


The First, National Bank 


OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS FEBRUARY 4, 1913 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discountsy....... $16,090,903.66 


Bonds, Securities, etc 
(Bonds only) 


U. S. Bonds to Secure Cireu- 
lation 


Premium on U. S. Bonds.. 


Customers’ Liability under 
Letters of Credit 


Cash and Sight Exchange.. 
New Furniture and Fixtures 


1,344,550.00 


1,250.000.00 
None 


125.689.23 
6,833.383.66 
190,363.25 


$25,834,889.80 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 

Surplus and Undivided Pro- 
fits 2,425 525.42 

Circulation 1,155,997.50 

Reserved for Taxes, 167.771.01 

Letters of Credit 125,689.23 

Deposits 20,439.906.64 


$ 1,500,000.00 


$25,834,889.80 


INTEREST PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County of Los Angeles, 


Ss. 


I, W. T. §8. Hammond, Cashier of the above named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above s atem-nt is true to the best of 


my knowledge and belief. 
Subseribed and sworn to befor >me this sixth day of February, 


1913. 
Correst—Attest: 


J. M.sELEIOTL, STODDARD JESS, 
JOHN P. BURKE, J. C. DRAKE, FRANK 
STOR. 


KOKPRPRES, FL Qt 








Vv. T. Ss. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
N. HAYMAKER, Notary Public. 


C. PATTERSON, 
P. FLYWY, J. oe 
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Di rectors. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE 


Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS FEBRUARY 4, 1913 


Owned by the Stockholders of the 
RESOURCES 


$12,919,288. 75 
2,679,909. 48 


Loans and Discounts 
Bonds, Securities, etc 


Banking House, Furniture 
and Fixtures 


Cash and Sight Exchange.. 


1,130,000. 00 
4,927,703.77 


$21,656,902.00 


She has shown once before in a gal- 
lery way since coming to Los Angeles 
several years ago, although her work 
has been hung in prominent salons in 
eastern cities. Miss Towner maintains 
a studio in the picturesque arroyo dis- 
trict near Garvanza and also one on 
the cliffs at Laguna. As a result, the 
majority of her subjects are taken 
from these locations. After carefully 
studying the work shown at this time 
the young artist, it is evident, has not 
been standing still in her development, 
She draws with a surer touch than has 
been her wont on past occasions and 
her handling of color is more compre- 
hensive. “Desert Wind” is a colorful 
study of a sandstorm and is notable 
for its movement. “Gates of Morning” 
is a delicate pastel depicting an open- 
ing in high cliffs with a vista of sea 
beyond. The rocks in the foreground 
are a trifle edgy. “Gloaming” is an ar- 
royo study of much charm. It is good 
in color and composition and sure in 
its values. “Lenten Weather” shows us 
a grey mood of nature and “The Rill,” 
“Old Willow” and “Afternoon Lights” 
are tree studies. “Glory of the Moun- 
tains” is a trifle too pictorial to be good 
art although it possesses a nice sky. 
“Laguna Cliffs,’ “Boat Harbor,” Pearly 
Evening” and “Wild Fennel” are among 
Miss Towner’s most successful render- 
ings. This collection may be seen the 
coming week. 

Following the Judson exhibit at the 
Steckel Gallery, Maren Froelich of San 
Francisco will hold an exhibition of 
Jjate work in oil. Miss Froelich is a 
pupil of the Menard-Simon Casteluc- 
chio Academy and of Richard Millar 
and Theo. Steinley of Paris and has 
exhibited in the French salons, the 
American Woman’s Exhibition and 
L’Rinon Internationale. 

HE * Ed 

Annual Exhibition of the Architec- 
tural League opened Thursday at the 
Hamburger Building to continue until 
Saturday night. All should see this 


iter Galgani, 


-hogany and rosewood furniture. 





First National Bank of Los Angeles 
LIABILITIES 


5 1,500,000.90 


1,246,483. 75 
Deposits— 
Demand $ 6.887,774.88 


j Qt 4 sf 
Time .... 12,022,643.37 } 18. SL, 418.2) 


$21,656,902.00 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
04079 Not Coal Lands. 

Jan. 21, 1918) 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 

Jal. fac, OTS: 

NOTICE is hereby given that James 
Henry Jackson, of Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, who, on December 24, 1907, made 
Homstead Entry, No. 04079, for north half 
of northeast quarter, section 35, township 
1 south, range 17 west, S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make final 
five year proof, to establish claim to 
|the land above described, before the Reg- 
\ister and Receiver, United States Land 
O.cice, at Los Angeles, California, on the 
10th day of March, 1913, at 10 o’eclock a. 
m 


Claimant names as witnesses: John U. 
Henry, Hippolyte Bieule, Edward L. Bur- 
ton, all of Malibu, Cal. Martin E. Bals- 
ley, of Santa Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN. 
Register, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
(January 11, 1913) 

03985 Not coal lands 
NOTICE is hereby given that William 
Eckhart, of Santa Moniea, California, 
who, on June 12, 1907, made Homestead 
Entry No. 11383, Serlal No. 03985, for SHY, 





|Section 25, Township 1 south, Range 17 


west, S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final five year proof, 
to establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before the Register and Receiver, 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on the 2ist day of February, 1918. 

Claimant names as witnesses: John M. 
Henry, of Santa Monica, California; Ches- 
of Santa Monica Canyon, 
California; Harry Sexton, of Palms, Cali- 
fornia; Pedro Marques, of Santa Monica 
Canyon, California. 

FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


fine display of fine and applied arts. 
Review next week. 
i * % 

There is an interesting picture on 
view at the Broadwav Department 
Store—Landahl’s “The Crucifixion.” It 
is claimed to be the equal of the old 
masters, and the value placed on it is 
$85,000. 


For Sale—A collection of antique ma- 
1720 


Kingsley Drive, iar Washington St. 


| Phone 73261 —advt. 
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This has not been a season of “big 
affairs,” but rather one of intimate par- 


ties, with several larger functions as 
red letter days on the calendar of social 
events. Still, it has been a merry sea- 
son of dinner parties and dances and 
the debutantes were never more charm- 
ing. Now come the forty days of sack- 
cloth and ashes, when society may 
nestle down in @ corner and catch its 
breath. Of course there will be many 
a quiet little party—just a few friends; 
but nothing for the outsider to whisper 
of. The Bachelor Club always lays its 
plans so that its compliment to the 
hostesses and debutantes of the sea- 
son may be the apex of the winter’s 
gayeties and never did it succeed to a 
greater extent than with the Mardi 
Gras ball of Monday night. The ball- 
room at the Alexandria was a blaze of 
color, with grinning masks and elfish 
faces peeping from bowers of ferns and 
flowers, and with masked lHghts that 
smiled in a baleful glow. Whirling 
dancers in pagan costumes; Mardi Gras 
favors; swirling confetti—here a trip- 
ping harlequin telling his jests to a 
demure Quakeress, there a courtly am- 
bassador whispering secrets of state 
into the pretty ear of a saucy Pier- 
rette. Everywhere was the true spirit 
of carnival—laughter and music and 
dancing; with marquises, cavaliers, 
Turkish maids and _ staid Puritans, 
round-faced Dutch lays and _ frilly 
dancing girls, peacocks and Pierrots; 
Indians and Scotch lassies. One of the 
most effective features of the evening 
was the state entrance of the patron- 
esses and their husbands, who came 
down the broad staircase like moving 
figures in a tapestry. Serpentine and 
confetti twined about the room—there 
was a veritable hurricane of gay con- 
fetti driven by an airblast about the 
ballroom. Italian singers provided en- 
tertainment through the evening and 
at supper, which was served at mid- 
night in the rose-embowered dining 
room, with a number of unprogrammed 
specialties by talented guests. The 
Mardi Gras note was carried out in the 
details of the entire function, even the 
ices having been molded into wide- 
mouthed masks. Dancing was enjoyed 
until a late hour, when the patronesses 
gave the signal for “Home, Sweet 
Home.” The matrons who presided 
were Mrs. Allan C. Balch, Mrs. Hancock 
Banning, Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant, Mrs. 
Adna R. Chaffee, Mrs. Michael J. Con- 
nell, Mrs. James Calhoun Drake, Mrs. 
William May Garland, Mrs. Granville 
McGowan, Mrs. Hugh Livingston Mac- 
neil, Mrs. Randolph Huntington Miner, 
Mrs. William E. Ramsay and Mrs. J. 
EF. Sartori. The hosts of the evening 
were Messrs. Morgan A. Adams, Cap- 
tain William Banning, Winthrop Black- 
stone, Walter Brunswig, W. N. Buck- 
lin, Jr., Carleton Burke, Alfred _ T. 
Brant, Morris A. Cadwalder, Theodore 
R. Cadwalder, Bert Campbell, Jo Ran- 
dolph Coffman, Powers Conway, Wil- 
liam Kay Crawford, Dr. Robert Cun- 
ningham, Henry F.. Daly, Richard J. 
Dillon, Thomas D. Duque, George H. 
Ennis, John M. Elliott, Jr., Richard 
Garvey, Jr., M. L. Graff, Paul Grimm, 
Charles A. Hastings, Charles A. Hen- 
derson, Norwood Howard, Clinton K. 
Judy, Walter Kays, Karl C. Klokke, 
Bradner W. Lee, Jr., Philo Lindley, 
John Liewellyn, Reese Liewellyn, Jo- 
seph Marsh, Allan Morphy, John C. 
Macfarland, Raymond C. Moore, Ches- 
ter, B. Moore, Bruce Macneil, Sayre 
Macneil, W. R. Miller, Maynard Mc- 
Fie, Don McGilvray, Ygnacio L. Mott, 
Roy Edgar Naftziger, Gurney E. New- 
lin, Stuart O’Melveny, Donald O’Mel- 
veny, James R. Page, William P. Reid, 
E. B. Robinson, Adolph Schwarz, Frank 











| Miss Edith Reed, Mr. 


Schumacker, Charles Seyler, Jr., James 
Slauson, Charles Sheddy, Walter G. 
Van Pelt, Louis F. Vetter, Olin Well- 
born, Jr., William S. White and James 
©. Wilkinson, 


Many were the dinner parties that 
preceded the festive occasion. Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Clark, Jr., entertained at 
their home on West Adams street for 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Connell, Dr. 
and Mrs. Guy Cochran, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Leeds, Col. and Mrs. William 
May Garland, Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Hook, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Kingsley Macomber, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nat Wilshire, Mr. and Mrs. 
Widney I. Wailes, Mrs. Blizabeth Ran- 
kin, Miss Katherine Mellus, and Messrs. 
Allan Morthy, Will Wolter, Walter Van 
Pelt and Norwood Howard. 


Miss Alice 
eighth street 


Eliott of West Twenty- 
gave a pretty party for 
the younger set, where places were 
marked with monogrammed cards at 
the rose-laden table for Miss Marjorie 
Ramsay, Miss Clara Watson, Miss Isa- 
bel Watson, Miss Jeannette Garner, 
Stuart O’Mel- 
veny, Mr. Maynard McFie, Mr. James 
Page, Nr. Gr vickarland.Vir, Ches- 
ter Moore and Mr. John Ellicott, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Llewellyn Cheney of 
Berkeley Square entertained Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Holterhoff, Jr, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Coburn Turner, Miss Aileen McCarthy, 
Miss Louise Burke, Mr. Joy Clark and 
Mr. William Reid. 


Miss Florence Clark had invited Miss 
Sally McFarland, Miss Elizabeth Fit- 
zer, who is visiting her from the east, 
Mr. Paul Grimm, Mr. Joseph Coffman, 
Mr. Carroll Stilson, and were chaperoned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Perey Clark. Mr. and 
Mrs. Chester Montgomery had jinvited 
Mr. and Mrs. R. I. Rogers and Dr. and 
Mrs. J. J. A. Van Kaathoven to dine 
with them, and Dr. and Mrs. Walter 
Jarvis Barlow entertained Mrs. Kate 
Slauson Vosburg, Mrs. Frederick Rey- 
nolds, Mr. James Slauson, Dr. David 
Cunningham, and Dr. Fosdick Jones. 
A number of small parties were also 
entertained at the clubs and the hotels. 


Mrs. Henry W. O’Melveny of Wil- 
shire boulevard presided at a luncheon 
given Tuesday afternoon at the Cali- 
fornia Club in compliment to Miss 
Sarah Clark, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wesley Clark, who is one of the pop- 
ular debutantes of this season. The 
reception rooms were glowing with 
American Beauty roses, and the dining 
room, where luncheon was served at 
five tables, was bright with spring 
blossoms. Hand-painted place cards 
marked covers for Miss Virginia Nourse, 
Miss Katherine Banning, Miss Caro 
Stewart, Miss Virginia Walsh, Miss 
Clara Watson, Miss Isabel Watson, 
Miss Lillian Van Dyke, Miss Marjorie 
Ramsay, Miss Alice Elliott. Miss Aijleen 
McCarthy, Miss Rebecca McMillan, 
Miss Anna Grant, Miss Angelita Phil- 
lips, Miss Georgie Off, Miss Mildred 
Burnett, Miss Josephine Lacy, Miss 
Ruth Kays, Miss Leta Murietta, Miss 
Katherine Johnson, Miss Helen Jones, 
Miss Alice Cline, Miss Daphne Drake, 
Miss Florence Brown, Miss Helen 
Rrant, Miss Sally McFarland, Miss 
Louise Hunt, Miss Katherine Mullin, 
Miss Cecile Hoffman, Miss Marguerite 
Drake, Miss Margaret Gaffey, Miss 
Caroline Winston, Miss Marguerite 
Winston, Miss Chonita Van Der Leck, 
Miss Emily Newlin, Miss Katherine 
Hanaway, Miss Florence Silent, Miss 
Elizabeth Helm, Miss Mary Walker, 
Mmes. Robert Sweeney, Walter Perry 
Story, Irving Armstrong, Irwin Widney, 
Alfred Wright, Louis Tolhurst, Harry 
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J. VW. IRolbimsom Co. 


Broadway and Third 


She 


New 


Lingerie Dresses--- 
and Dresses 
Of Linen and Ratine--- 


Dainty, Frenchy models—these new lingerie 


dresses— 


In several of them there’s a very new combin- 
ing of embroidered or printed marquisette— 
with a fine French crepe in plain white. 


These as little as $27.50! 


find Linen Dresses 


with touches of self-tone embroidery, the daint- 
iest of lingerie collars and cuffs—In Old Blue, 
sea Shell pink, and lavender. 


And dresses of Ratine—in the natural color, 
Taupe, Dutch Blue—Rather simply made— 


tailored looking— 


And inexpensively priced! 








THE ALEXANDRIA FACE CREAM 


A combination tissue builder and skin 


cleanser, delicately perfumed. 


The Alexandria Face Powder—A Soft, delicately adherent powder, 


finely, but not highly perfumed. 


J. W. ROBINSON CO.,, Broadway at Third. 
BEEMAN & HENDEE, 351 S. Broadway. 
OFF & VAUGHN DRUG CO., 4th and Spring Sts. 








SPRING TOURS TO JAPAN 
CHERRY BLOSSOM SEASON 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO MARCH 1, 66 DAYS.................... $610.00 
TOGA FOSMD PANS x cerera 6c ui raueigien e eieheeas $665.00 


Fare includes all traveling expenses, first class travel, hotels, transfers, 
sightseeing and tips 
Each party limited to twelve members. 
Illustrated descriptive booklet free on request 


THOS. COOK & SON, 





515 S. Spring St., 
Los An geles 





Great Reduction in First Class Rates 


$165.00 Japan and return During Cherry Blossom. 
$225.00 Japan, China, the Philippines and return. 


$480.50 AROUND THE WORLD 


Citizens Trust and Savings Bank 
D. F. ROBERTS, Manager Steamship Dept. 


308 to 310 South Broadway 


Borden, Hugh K. Walker, Jr., Clarence 
Carpenter, Earl Lieb, Borden Johnson, 


and Lyman Ross McFie. Assisting 
Mrs. O’Melveny were Mrs. James T. 
Murray, Mrs. Albert Bonsall, Miss 


Evangeline Duque, Miss Lucille Clark 
and Miss Inez Clark. 


Mrs. Willoughby Rodman, who has 
been showered with social compliments 
since her return from abroad, shared 
honors with Mrs. William James Dodd, 
a newcomer from Louisville, Ky. Mon- 
day afternoon at a reception given by 
Mrs. Eleanor Page and Miss Decatur 
Page of Orchard avenue. The rooms 


Los Angeles 


were decked with spring blossoms, and 
assisting the hostesses were Mrs. Jo- 
seph H. Bohon, Mrs. Cliff Page, Mrs. 
Edwin S. Rowley, Mrs. H. H. Kerck- 
hoff, Mrs. Scott Helm, Mrs. Alphonse 
Wigmore, Mrs. Louis Tolhurst, Mrs. 
Ford E. Prior, Mrs. Curtis Williams, 
Mrs. George Cadwalader, Mrs. E. P. 
Bryan, Mrs. L. T. Bradford, Mrs. Wes- 
ley Smith, Mrs, Albert Crutcher, Mrs. 
Wesley Clark, Mrs. J. C. Page, Mrs. 
Thomas Caldwell Ridgeway, Mrs. A. D. 
Bowman, Mrs. Melville Eshman, Mrs. 
J. B. Lippincott, Mrs. Lynn Helm, Mrs. 
W. B. Mathews, Mrs. Carroll Allen, 
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Mrs. Irwin S. Herron, Mrs. George P. 
Griffith, Mrs. M. S. Heintz, Mrs. M. C. 
Benbrook, Mrs. M. C. Chalmers, Mrs. 
James North, Mrs. William J. Porter, 
Mrs. Fisher Williams, Mrs. J. A. War- 
den, Mrs. Scott Helm, Mrs. Johanna 
Murray, Mrs. Edward S. Forgy, Mrs. 
E. S. Williams, Mrs, Samuel Haskins, 
Miss Inez Clark, Miss Lucile Clark, 
Miss Sarah Clark, Miss’ Elizabeth 
Helm, Miss Elizabeth Rodman, Miss 
Julia Murray, Miss Rose Lippincott and 
Miss Margaret Matthews. 


Mrs. Charles H. McFarland of 2659 
Ellendale place left this week for New 
York, en route for a three months’ 
cruise through the Mediterranean into 
Egypt and the Holy*Land and for a 
jaunt through Europe. 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. A. Off of Ho- 
tel Darby entertained this week with 
a dinner and theater party. The table 
decorations were in the Valentine col- 
ors and an unique flower arrangement 
was carried out with crystal vases and 
silver chains. Covers were laid for Dr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Hitchcock, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. H. Busch, Dr. Nathaniel Hirtz, 
Miss Georgie Off, and John W. A. Off, 
Jr. After dinner the guests enjoyed the 
performance of “Gypsy Love” at the 
Mason. 


Mrs. John Hastings Howard, who has 
been the guest of her parents, Lieuten- 
ant General and Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee 
of Magnolia avenue, has rejoined her 
husband, Mr. John Hastings Howard, 
U.S. A., at Douglas, Ariz. She was ac- 
companied by Mr. Howard’s sister, Mrs. 
A. H. Reakirt, of New York, who has 
been one of the feted guests of the 
smart set while visiting here. 


Mrs. William Austin Strong of Mag- 
nolia avenue entertained Tuesday aft- 
ernoon with a luncheon in honor of 
Mrs. Grover T. Garland. Yellow spring 
blossoms and tulle bows decorated the 
table, and covers were laid for Mrs. 
Alexander Barret, Mrs. W. L. Graves, 
Mrs. E. T. Earl, Mrs. Robert McRey- 
nolds, Mrs. Erskine Pembroke Thom, 
Mrs. Roland Bishop, Mrs. Pierre Ma- 
son, Mrs. Henry Owen Eversole, Miss 
Mildred Burnett and Miss Katherine 
Ranning. 


Tuesday, February 18, a party will 
leave Los Angeles, under the auspices 
of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, to attend the state convention 
at San Francisco. 


Mrs. Robert Sweeney of New Hamp- 
shire street will entertain this after- 
noon with a luncheon in honor of her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Frank Finacune of 
Spokane, Wash., and also in compli- 
ment to her sister, Miss Hanaway. 
These charming women made pretty 
Quakeresses at the Bachelors’ ball 
Monday night. 


Dr. and Mrs. Herman Janss, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Jevne and Miss Louise Janss 
are in Rome, Italy, stopping there on 
their tour of the world. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Braly will return from Europe 
the latter part of this month. 

Announcement is made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph McMillan of the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Miss Rebecca 
MeMillan, to Mr. William W. Stone. 


Mrs. George G. Ellis of Elden ave- 
nue gave a bridge tea Wednesday in 
honor of Miss Maude Adams, a bride- 
elect, and Mrs. Norman Sprague, a re- 
eent bride. Pink carnations and feath- 
erv ferns were used in the decorations. 
Miss Edna Cooper gave a luncheon yes- 
terday afternoon at the Lankershim in 
honor of Miss Adams, and Tuesday 
afternoon Mrs. M. Y. Moore of Tenth 
and Hoover gave a rose luncheon for 
her, 


Among the arrivals at Hotel del Cor- 
onado are Mrs. D. Porter Heap, Miss 
Henrietta Underhill, Miss Elizabeth 
Wright and Captain Buddy Wolf of 
Pasadena. 


Miss Mildred Whitnah, whose mar- 
riage to Mr. Monro Dean Montgomery, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. George A. Mont- 
gomery, is to be celebrated next Wed- 
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nesday, was guest of honor at a lunch- 
eon with which Miss Florence Wachter 
of West Twenty-eighth street enter- 
tained Tuesday afternoon at Hotel Vir- 
ginia. A centerpiece of crimson roses 
and ferns, arranged in a rustic basket, 
decorated the table and rose cards 
marked places for Miss Whitnah, Miss 
Dorothea Whitnah, Miss Ellen Skin- 
ner, Miss Margaret Gould, Miss Edith 
Holder and the hostess. Wednesday 
afternoon Miss Helen Taggart of 2310 
scarff street gave a theater party for 
Miss Whitnah, followed by tea at the 
Alexandria, the table being decked 
with spring blossoms. Covers were laid 
for Mrs. Martha Taggart, Mrs. George 
Montgomery, Miss Dorothea Whitnah, 
Miss Margaret Gould and Miss Ellen 
skinner. Thursday evening Miss Ruth 
Locke of Berendo street gave a dinner 
at the Los Angeles Country Club for 
Miss Whitnah. 


Mrs. Earl Odell of Gramercy place 
gave a bridge luncheon Wednesday aft- 
ernoon. 


General and Mrs. Robert Wankouski 
are now established at 614 South Ox- 
ford avenue. 


St. John’s Episcopal Church was the 
scene of a charming wedding Tuesday 
evening, when Miss Frances Cochran, 
daughter of Governor T. J. Cochran of 
the Soldiers’ Home, became the bride 
of Mr. Walter Dodsworth of Kansas 
City. The church was fragrant with 
masses of Easter lilies and ferns, with 
touches of tulle ribbon. The bride wore 
a gown of charmeuse satin draped with 
lace, and her lace wedding veil was a 
family heirloom. Her only ornament 
was a diamond pendant, the gift of the 
groom,and she carriedanarm shower 
of lilies of the valley. Mrs. Leo Chand- 
ler, who served as matron of honor, 
wore a gown of pink chiffon with gar- 
niture of lace and her bouquet was a 
sheaf of Easter lilies tied with a show- 
er of pink ribbon. Miss Mary Norton 
and Miss Josephine Gordon, who were 
bridesmaids, were garbed alike in deep 
pink chiffon and also carried Easter 
lilies. The groom’s attendants were 
Mr. Leo Chandler, who was best man, 
Dr. B. F. Hayden, Dr. W. H. Roberts, 
Mr. E. H. Wood and Mr. H. C. Hurd. 
After the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. 
Chandler opened their home on West 
Twenty-third street for an informal 
reception to relatives and close friends. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dodsworth are enjoying 
a honeymoon trip and at its conclusion 
will make their home in Kansas City. 


Miss Helen Bent, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Bent of Highland 
Park, became the bride of Mr. Sheldon 
Ballinger Tuesday evening, the service 
being read at the Highland Park Pres- 
byterian Church, which had _ been 
decked with daffodils and greenery. 
Miss Minnie Clarke, who acted as maid 
of honor, wore yellow charmeuse 
draped in lace and Miss Susie Roen 
and Miss Margaret Daniell, the brides- 
maids, were attired in quaint frocks of 
pale yellow charmeuse. The attendants 
carried baskets of yellow daffodils, as 
did little Margaret Bent, the flower 
girl. The bride was in white charmeuse 
with old rose point lace, and her white 
tulle veil was caught with sprays of 
orange blossoms. Mr, Balinger was at- 
tended by Mr. Leo Roy Jepson, and the 
ushers were Messrs. Allan Box, Galt 
Ingram, Curtis Bent and Melvin George. 
A reception was held at the home of 
the bride’s parents, and the young peo- 
ple then left for their wedding journey. 


Announcement is made by D. F. Rob- 
ertson, manager of the steamship de- 
partment of the Citizens Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, of the arrival in Egypt of 
the following Los Angelans, who left 
September 18 for a tour of the world: 
Mr. Holdridge O. Collins, Miss Con- 
stance Collins, Miss Rosel Hill, Mr. and 
Mrsi. Chee. “Dubers* Mr.1@) Mi. Moore; 
Miss Margaret Moore, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Strasburg, Miss Gladys Row- 
lev, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Whitehead, Mr. 
Charles Scott, Miss Mamie Scott, Dr. 
Clara B. Hardy, Mr. William Robe. Dr. 
T. C. Hardy, Mrs. F. E. Sheets, Mr. and 
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1/, off—$2.50 to $6.00 
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New 


Embroideries 


HERE is always a charm about 
i the word NEW and when it 


refers to embroideries it com- 
mands the attention of all women. 
Our collection of Spring Embroider- 
les iS very attractive and comprises 
the newest designs and effects in— 
FLOUNCINGS, 
BANDS, EDGES, 
ALLOVERS and GALLOONS 


We invite your inspection 


l 
The Rose Tree Tea House 


167 North 
Orange Grove 


‘ Avenue 
Ya" DS) Pasadena 
\ i YJ Lunch 12 to 2 


) oot cae Yi Afternoon Tea 
FA ONS.) f 3 to 6 


} f y BS fi Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Sh. Private Room 


for 
Tea House [3 


Luncheons 
Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 


Bridge or Tea 
Parties 
Phone Colorado 5523 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Not coal lands. 
013834 

U. S. Land Office at 

Los Angeles, Cal., January 21, 1913. 
Notice is hereby given that Charles J. 
Johnson, of Santa Monica, Cal., who, on 
Sept, 7, 1911, made Homestead Entry, No. 
013834, for NZNEY, SEYNEM, See. 27, 
section 22, Township 1 S., 
Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed 
notice of intention to make Final com- 
mutation Proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described, before the Register 
and Receiver, United States Land Of- 
fice, at Los Angeles, California, on the 

3rd day of March, 1913, at 10 o’clock a.m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Joseph 
A. Anker, John Riley, William D. New- 
ell, Cylurus W. Logan, all of Santa 

Moniea, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





Professional and Business Directory 
HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANFACTURERS) 
CARL ENTENMANN. Jeweler, 





2174 S. Spring St., Upstairs | 








BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES — 


JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE Co.. 5148S Broad- 
way. Main 9387: Home F8037 


Mrs. W. F. Markham, Mr. William Pat- 
teyson and Dr. and*Mrs.e8J eC. Rich- 
ards. 








PURITAS 
DISTILLED 
WATER 


UST pure water—soft, spark- 
J ling, refreshing, scientifically 

distilled, thoroughly aerated, 
carefully bottled. 5 gallons 40c, 
within the old city boundary lines 
—a trifle more delivered farther 
out. 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Co. 


Home 10053 
—Main 8191 


Phones 


CORSET SHOP 


Saxe 


Mixed Clothes.... ..75 cts. per doz. 
Rough Dry 35 cts. per doz. 


MISS K. M. MITCHELL 
EXPERT LAUNDRISTE 


781 Gladys Ave. (in rear) 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Blanchard Hall Studio Building. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and Science 

Studies and Halls for all purposes for rent. 
Largest Studio Building in the West. . 
Vor terms and all information, apply te ~ 


F. W. BLANCHARD, 
833 South Broadway 232 South Hill &t. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, | 


Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY Co. 





By Caroline Reynolcs, 


Franz Lehar might almost be said|and she turns from his wooing words | 
to have been unfortunate in creating|to the steadfastness of Fedor. 


such a world-wide success as “The 
Merry Widow,” for he set for himself 
so high a standard that his succeeding 
efforts have been dissected with the 
scalpel—have been weighed in the 
balanee and found wanting. Probably, 
he never again will duplicate the 
swaying sensuousness, the color and 
melody of his first triumph—which 
perhaps biases the world’s view of 
“Gypsy Love,” the attraction at the 
Mason Opera House this week. Per- 
haps, the operetta in the original was 
much better than its adapted form, for 
the Smith brothers—Harry and Rob- 
ert—are remarkable chiefly for their 
lack of wit and originality—and they 
are responsible for the rather inane 
lyrics and the jokes of ancient vin- 
tage of the American version. Yet 
“Gypsy Love,” had its music been 
penned by another than Lehar would 
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dream, but the warning is sufficient, 


It is 
an excellent idea for an operetta, al- 
though its American interpolations are 
not a praiseworthy reflection on our 
national sense of humor. Phyllis Part- 
ington has an excellent voice which she 
uses to good advantage in the role 
of Zorika, and her personal charms 
are especially displayed in her gypsy 
costume. Arthur Albro who plays the 
part of Jozsi, the gypsy, sings and 
dances like a true Hungarian, with fire 
and fervor; but he is given to over- 
much gesturing and self-consciousness. 
A slim young schoolgirl named Mona 
Desmond is a witching Lilla, and Leola 
Lucey is an Ilma of buxom charm and 
buxom voice. One of the biggest hits 
of the performance—and the audience 
heartily approves the entire production 
—is the Baby Duet of Lilla and Kaspar 
with four tiny assistants. Probably, in 
its pristine freshness the piece was 


a 


WILLIAM H. CRANE AND LORAINE FROST, AT THE MASON 


probably have achieved quite a not- 
able success. It is tuneful, with mo- 
ments of more than mere saccharine 
melody, even though a reaching after 
effect is at times too obvious. There 
are many strains that keep the audi- 
ence humming after it leaves the the- 
ater, notably the rather mechanical 
but no Jess tuneful “Melody of Love.” 
The story is a pretty one—or would 
be were it better played. Zorika, 
daughter of a nobleman, is betrothed 
to Fedor, a man of her own class. But 
a gypsy violinist comes to play at her 
wedding, and one look into Jozsi’s 
eyes comes near to causing her to for- 
get her fiance. Jozsi is an unscrupu- 
lous adventurer—a bucaneering bee 
who sips the honey from each fresh 
flower and crushes it when he is sat- 
isfied. His wiles win Zorika who is 
about to elope with him when she 
drinks the magic waters of a spring 
which enable her to see into the fut- 
ure, when Jozsi tires of her and throws 
her aside. She thinks jt is but a 





elaborately staged and costumed, but 
the signs of time-worn service are 
strongly in evidence now. 


“Mother” at the Burbank 


Probably the audience at the Bur- 
bank will not get enthusiastic over this 
week’s play—Jules Eckert Goodman’s 
“Mother’’—at least, if the attitude of 
Sunday afternoon’s witnesses may be 
taken as a criterion. To see their 
idol, Forrest Stanley doing a “real” 
bit of acting, with the accompaniment 
of a moustache and a haggard face 
disagrees as sadly with his adorers as 
would the wrong brand of cold cream. 
The fine points of the play slip entirely 
over their heads—they laugh at sev- 
eral of the most humanly tragic lines, 
actually believing they were meant 
for comedy. This does not create a 
congenial atmosphere for the players, 
who, however, give one of the best- 
balanced performances that have been 
seen at this theater of late—the in- 
dividual parts all being of excellence 








| with her little ones in bed, 
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ing herself one of 








' twins with delightful effect. 


February *orerants 


THE HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


Announces the return of the famous 


Her Ferdinand Stark 


and his celebrated orchestra whose superb concerts will be a feature of 


After-Theater Suppers in the Exclusive Mission Grill 


After the matinee the ladies will take delight in the dainty 
Afternoon Tea served in the Main Dining Salon 


and the team work of the best. “Mo- 
ther’ is not a great play; but its 
simplicity, the eternal power of its 
theme should make it a favorite of 
long life. “Mother” has been left a 
widow with four sons and two girls 
and a comfortable estate. The eldest 
son, Will, has been captured by a 
stage beauty of the vampire type who 
estranges the lad from his family and 
after squeezing him like an orange, 
throws him away. Will has given her 
every cent he can borrow from the 
estate; then all that he can steal. He 
is detected in his crime and only by 
giving his employers a note endorsed 
by his mother can he escape the con- 
sequences. He forges his mother’s 
name, but when she finds it out, there 
is no thought of punishment in her 
mind—only the idea of giving him a 
new chance. Her second son, Walter, 
is fascinated by another actress, but 
Mother’s cleverness reveals the girl 
in all her tawdry cheapness. The 
eldest daughter, a self-sacrificing, ten- 
der-hearted girl, is helped to happiness 
—the curtain goes down on Mother 
her two 
boys back with her again, her 
girl on her way to a new life with 
the man she loves. There are no psy- 
chological discussions; there is a great 
deal of sentiment; but it is clean and 
tender and honest and it strikes close 
to every heart that is not lost in- su- 
perficiality. Lillian Ellott, who is prov- 
the best character 
women we have had, plays “Mother” 
ideally—never theatrically; never with 
the assistance of elocution; but with 
a straightforward Sweetness that gives 
the part the breath of life. Another 
personal triumph is that achieved by 
Grace Travers, who essays Ardath, the 
elder daughter, with a delicate re- 
strainst that is delightful. Miss Travers 
is improving every week in her parts 
and her versatility is admirable. For- 
rest Stanley has a new sort of role— 
that of Will, the prodigal son, and it 
is to his credit that he plays, not to 
his audience, but to his fellow play- 
ers. He sacrifices his good looks and 
carries off a big scene with a power 
that sweeps even the scoffing audi- 
ence. Donald Bowles has one of the 
juvenile character roles in which he 
always excels and Walter Edwardes is 
worth more than a line of mention for 
his “John Chase.” Beatrice Nichols 
has little to do aS a sweet young thing, 
and Grace Valentine is briefly elo- 
quent as Bess, the peroxide chorus 
girl. The Harry Lake of Herschell 
Mayall is a trifle florid—too many eye- 
brow liftings, etc. Little Gertrude 
Short and her brother, Master Antrim 
Short, play Jimmie and Johnnie the 
The stag- 
ing is the best, although the well-ex- 
ecuted boy’s bedroom of the last act 


'is marred by one important detail—a 


boy’s closet that is entirely orderly 
and as empty as Mother Hubhbard’s 
cupboard. It needs only the realistic 
touch to make the scene perfect. 


Entertaining Bill at Orpheum 

Had Orpheumites expected less of 
“The Eternal Waltz,” which has been 
touted as one of the big acts of the 
season, they probably would have ap- 
preciated the tabloid operetta to a 
greater degree. It is rather an elabor- 
ate affair for the Orpheum; but its 
staging in the first act is crude and 
the second scene is certainly not ar- 








tistic, even though lavish in detail. 
The best of the performance is’ the 
comedy work of Cyril Chadwick, who 
does the usual “silly ahss” things of 
the caricatured Englishman, but does 
them in a way that lends them the lus- 
ter of originality. Mr. Chadwick is 
spontaneously funny—or rather gives 
that effect; which is an achievement, 
considering the paucity of good ma- 
terial in his part. But the time is fast 
passing when an overabundance of gilt 
and glitter will appease Orpheum au- 
diences—for they have reached the de- 
gree of discrimination which demands 
‘“eood stuff.’ Lola Merrill and Frank 
Otto have been seen here before in 
their patter sketch, “After the Shower,” 
but they are better this season than 
ever before. The Harvey Family are 
wire marvels, and the holdovers are 
that inimitable Walter Kelly, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jimmy Barry, the Schmettans 
and ‘‘Traveling.” 


Offerings for Next Week 


William H. Crane has made many 
comedy hits, and his present vehicle, 
“The Senator Keeps House,” is said to 
be one of his best. He will offer it at 
the Mason Opera House for a week, 
beginning Monday evening, February 
10. The story is the work of Martha 
Morton, who has written a number of 
Mr. Crane’s light comedy successes. 
The action of the comedy takes place 
in Washington, D. C., and Mr. Crane 
is once more seen as a senator. In 
“The Senator Keeps House,” this actor 
scored heavily Jast season in his en- 
gagement of four months at the Gar- 
rick Theater, New York, and he will 
bring with him the same company that 
supported him in the metropolis. Jo-~ 
seph Brooks will have personal charge 
of his tour, and has given attention to 
all details to make the production an 
excellent one. Mr. Crane is turning his 
fiftieth year upon the American stage 
and continues to grow younger each 
season. He is one of the favorite com- 
edians of today. 


David Warfield’s coming 
a theatrical treat, and in his latest 
vehicle, David Belaseo’s “The Return 
of Peter Grimm,” he is said to offer one 
of the best characterizations Mr. War- 
field has given to the stage. The play 
will come to the Mason Opera House 
the week of February 17 for a brief 
engagement, 


is always 


Paul Armstrong’s new play, “A Love 
Story of the Ages,’”’ has been attracting 
large crowds to the Morosco theater, 
and in order to satisfy the many pa- 
trons who have been unable to procure 
seats, Manager Morosco is forced to 
announce a third week, to begin Mon- 
day evening. The audiences at the 
Moroseo this week have evidenced 
much enthusiasm over the elaborate- 
ness of the production, as well as the 
fine acting displayed by the various 
members of the company. The an- 
nouncement of the third week demon- 
strates the fact that theatergoers are 
interested in the theme of reincarna- 
tion, which is the central idea of Mr. 
Armstrong’s latest play. The play- 
wright himself has gone to Chicago, to 
attend rehearsals of “The Escape,” 
which created such enthusiasm when 
it was produced in this city a few 
weeks ago. 


Motion pictures will hold forth next 
week at the Majestic theater, begin- 
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ning with the Sunday matinee, when 
there will be shown for the first time 
a 6000-foot film depicting “One Hun- 
dred Years of Mormonism.” The film 


was made under the direction of Nor- | 
val McGregor, and a large-sized army | 
of players was required for the many | 


scenes. The story opens at the home of 
Joseph and Lucy Smith in Sharon, Vt., 
in 1806, when the famous prophet was 
Only five months old. The hardships, 
experiences and difficulties experienced 
by Smith and his faithful followers are 
displayed in the series of pictures with 
remarkable fidelity, the film ending 
with a view of the promised land— 
Utah. The pictures cost a big amount 
of money and consumed more than 
eight months of time, and are said to 
form the biggest photo play ever pro- 
duced on American soil. Matinee exhi- 
bitions of “One Hundred Years of Mor- 





monism” will be given at the Majestic | 


every day and performances will take 
place every evening. 

Jules Eckert Goodman’s play, “Moth- 
er,” is announced for a second week 


beginning Sunday matinee, at the Bur- | 


bank on account of the unusual popu- 
larity of the performance given by For- 
rest Stanley, Lillian Elliott, Grace 
Travers and other members of the 
Burbank company. “Mother” is a play 


with an appeal that is practically lim- | 


itless. It has an abundance of comedy, 


while the maternal affection displayed | 


by 


the central figure never fails to. 


touch the hearts of the audiences, Miss | 
Elliott’s portrayal of “Mother” is by all | 


odds the best work this excellent act- 
ress has offered in her extended carcer 
at the Burbank. Forrest Stanley is also 
doing his best work, and Grace Travers, 
Walter Edwards, Donald Bowles and 
other members of the company are in- 
creasing their popularity with capital 
delineations. The production is one of 
the best that has been presented at the 
Burbank—a play of high class present- 
ed in a manner that adds greatly to its 
value, 


Minnie Dupree, who has won fame 
both in legitimate and in vaudeville, 
returns to the Orpheum Monday after- 
noon, February 10, as the billtopper in 
a comedy by Alfred Sutro, entitled 
“The Man an Front.” “The Man in 
Front” is the dramatic critic, who is 
made one of the chief elements in the 
playlet. Miss Dupree will have a 
charming part and her company is 
said to be excellent. Broad comedy is 
provided in the new bill by Joe Morris 
and Charley Allen, known 4s “‘the 
comedians with the pipes.” These two, 
in Hebraic make-up, sing a number of 
parodies. The Chadwick Trio return 
after a long absence in their act, “For 
Sale—Wigeins Farm.” Pa and Ma 
Chadwick are merely support for Ida 
May, Known as “the Hee-Haw Girl,” 
who is the champion female buck-and- 
wing dancer. Wilson’s comedy circus 
will be a mirth-provoking act, partic- 
ularly with its unrideable mule, “Obey.” 
There is a standing offer open to any- 
one who can stick on the mule. The 
new bill also holds over “The Eternal 
Waltz,” Merrill & Otto, and the Harvey 
family. A week later comes Lady de 
Bathe (Lily Langtry) in “The Test.” 


Tuesday, February 18, and Saturday 
matinee, February 22, comes Mischa 
Elman, the great Russian violinist. It 
is two years since Elman has played on 
the Pacific coast. In that time he has 
journeyed through the principal musi- 
cal centers of Europe, adding to his 
laurel wreath, which is already of large 
proportions. In his new programs he 
has many numbers which will be of 
interest to the local musicians. Ajf}- 
though Elman has just passed his ma- 
jority he is one of the most successful 
musicians of the world, and it is said 
by American patrons of music that his 
tone has become even bigger and finer 
since his tour of Europe. He is looking 
forward to his journey through Cali- 
fornia with great interest, and has 
written friends in Los Angeles that he 
intends to surpass al] previous recitals. 


“LOGAN THE HATTER” 
628 So. Broadway 337 So. Spring 
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California Nomenclature Made Easy 

[For the benefit of our Eastern visit. 
ors and also to settle points of dispute 
that our own permanent residents oc- 
casionally raise The Graphic takes 
pleasure in presenting this week a com- 
prehensive little study in California 
nomenclature, giving the Spanish and 
Italian pronunciation together with the 
English translation of meaning. The 
compilation is the work of Mr. Thomas 
L. Shultz, a member of The Graphic 
staff.—Editor the Graphic. ] 


Acolita, ah-coh-lee -tah—a woman aco- 
lyte of assistant. 

Agatha, ah-gah-thah’ or ag’-a-thah— 
pleasing to the sight (Gr.)*. 

Agua Caliente, ah’-gwah cahl-ee-en’- 
tavyv—warm water. 

Alamitos, ah’-lah-mee’tohs—small pop- 
lar or cottonwood trees. 

Alameda, ah’-lah-may -dah, 
ah--mee’-da—poplar grove. 

Alcatraz, ahl-cah-trath’ or 
tras’—a pelican. 

Alessandro, pronounced as written—a 
proper name. 

Alta, ahl’-tah—a lance; 
tive, high. 

Altadena, ahl’-tah-dee’-nah—the high- 
est part of the valley. (Ind. and Sp.) 

Alhambra, ahl-am’-bra, also al-ham’- 
bra—proper name; called after a pal- 
ace of the Moors in Spain. 

Alcalde, ahl-cahl’-day—an alcalde or 
judge. 

Aliso, ah-lee’-so—an alder tree. 

Alturas, ahl-too’-rahs—the heavens. 

Alvarado, ahl-vah-rah’-doh—name ofa 
noted Spanish explorer. 

Almaden, ahl-mah-dane’—a mine. 

Amador, ah-mah-dohr’—a lover. 

Amargosa, ah-mahr-go’-sah—bitter or 
painful. 

Amago, ah-mah -go—act of threaten- 
ing, squeamishness. 

Angielo, ahn-gel’-lo—from angello: an 
angel. (Ital.)* 

Anselmo, pronounced as written — a 
proper name. 

Arcata, ahr-cah’-ta or ahr-cay-ta—an 
arch, a bow shot. (Ital.)* 

Armada, ahr-mah’-dah—a navy or fleet. 

Arroyo Seco, ah-roy’-oh say-co—a dary 
riverbed. 

Arguello, ar-gel’-yoh or ar-gay’-oh— 
faintness. 

Arroyo Grande, ah-roy’-oh grahn’-day 
—a large current of water-flow. 

Asuncion, as-soon’-see-own’ or 
sun-'-shun—an elevation. 

Arroyo de los Coches, ah-roy’-yoh day 
lohs coh’-chace—stream of coaches. 

Arroyo del Hambre, ah-roy’-yoh dell 
ahm’-vray—hunger-current. 


also al’- 


ahl-cah- 
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MAMIBUIRGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 
Beginning Sunday Matinee, Feb. 9—Every 


Oliver Morosco, Maneaer 


Afternoon and Every Night 


L100 Years of Mormonism 


6000 Feet of Unsurpassed Film. The Gr 


America. 


MOROSCO THEATER 


aatest Motion Picture Ever Produced in 


Seats now selling, 25e and 50e. 


Broadway et. 
Seventh and EHighth 


MATINEES THURSDAYS, SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS. 
BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, FEB. 10 
The Morosco Producing Company will offer for the third big week, 
Paul Armstrong’s new drama, 


“A Love Story of the Ages” 


PRICES: 
higher. 


Nights, 25, 50, 75c. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


(First nine rows, $1.00). 


Matinees, 25, 35, 50c. No 


Maio Strees. 
Near Sixth 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINER, FEB. 9 


second big week of Jules Eckert Goodman’s Domestic Comedy, 


MO WAIEIR 


L.Seats are now on sale at the usual seale of popular Burbank prices. 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Hosne 10477. Mein 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY MATINEE, FEB. 10 


MINNIE DUPREE & CoO. 

“The Man in Front” 
MORRIS & ALLEN 

“The Comedians with the Pipes’’ 
CHADWICK. TRIO 

“For Sale: Wiggins Farm” 


WILSON’S COMEDY CIRCUS 
Unrideable Mule “Obey’”’ 


“IE EPERNAIG WAdeaeas 


Vaudeville’s Biggest Act, with 
MABEL BERRA, CYRIL CHADWICK 
and a company of 50 
THE HARVEY FAMILY 
Finest Lady Athletes 
MERRILL & OTTO 
“After the Shower’’ 


Orpheum Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 2 and 8 p.m. World’s Motion Views. 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c, Boxes $1; 


IM[ASON OPERA HOUSE 


Broadway bet. First and Second streets. 


Mat. at 2 DAILY, 10, 25, 50c; Boxes ‘5c. 


Charles Frohman— 
Klaw & Erlanger, Lessees. 
W. T. WYATT, Manager. 


Beginning Monday Night, February 10 
JOSEPH BROOKS PRESENTS 


WM. Al. 


CRANE 


In his Comedy Success 


‘The Senator 


IXeeps IHlouse” 


BY MARTHA MORTON 


Nights and Saturday Matinee, 50c to $2. 


Atascadero, ah-tahs’-cah-day’-roh —a 
deep, miry place. 

Azusa, ah-zoo -sah— Hidden trail; also 
said to be “Indian Kingdom” (Ind.); 
claimed by others to be named after 
Azuza Duarte, a wealthy Spaniard. 

Bernardo, bare-nah’-doh — Bernard; 
brave. 

Berras, ber’-rhas—water-cress. 

Beaumont, bo’-mont—beautiful moun- 
tain (Fr.) 

Bonita, bohn-ee’-tah—a pretty (place). 

Buena Vista, buay’-nar-vees’-tah —a 
good view. 

Buena Ventura, buay’-nah ven-too’-rah 

—good cheer or good fortune. 

Caltfornia, pronounced as written; pro- 
per name; origin still in dispute; 
Claimed by some to mean “hot fur- 
nace.” 

Cajon, cah-hohn’—a box or chest. 

Calaveras, cah’-lah-vay’-ras—skulls. 

Calexico, pronounced as written; a 
proper name; a combination of Cali- 
fornia and Mexico. 

Campo, cahm’-poh—a field. 

Camino Real, cah-mee’-noh ray-ahl’— 
king’s highway. 

Camarillo, cah-mah-ree’-lyoh or cah- 
mah-ree’-yoh — a small room. (Fr. 
camarilla), 

Carmelita, car-may-lee’-tah—flower of 
the great Indian cress. 

Capitan Grande, cahp-it-ahn’ grahn’- 
day—great captain. 

Carpinteria, car-pin’-tay-ree’-ah—car- 
pentry, carpenter’s shop. 

Carlotta, car-lot’-tah—Charlotte. 


Popular Matinee Wednesday 50c 


Casa Loma, cas’-sah loh’-mah—a house 
on a slope or hillock. 


Casitas, cah-see’-tahs — cozy 
homes. 


little 


Cayucos, ki-yu’-cohs—small American 
canoes. 


Cazadero, cath’-ah-day’-roh or caz’-ah- 
day’ -roh—a hunting place. 


Cerritos, ther-ee’-tohs or ser-ree’-tohs 

—small hills. 

Chiquita, chee-kee’-tah—a very small 
(place). 

Chula Vista, choo-lah-vees’-ta—a pret- 
ty little view. 

Chico, chee-’-coh—a little (place). 

Chino, chee’-noh—a Chinese. 

tChollas, choy’-as—cactus (so claimed). 

Cienaga, thee’-en-ah’-gah or se’-en- 
ah’-gah—-a marsh. 

Cinco, think-oh or sink’-oh—five. 

Clairville, clare-vill—fair city (Fr.)* 

Coleta, coh-lay’-tah—nine-leaved plant. 

Corona, co-ro’-nah—a crown. 

Corzas, cor’-thas or cor’-sas—fallow- 
deer. 

Covina, coh-vee’-nah—a small cane. 

Contra Costa, cohn’-trah-coast’-ah— 
against the coast. 

Concepcion, con-thep’-thi-ohn’ or con- 
sep’ -see-own’—conception. 

Cuyamaca, coo-yah-mah’-cah—a moth- 
er’s breast. (Ind.) 

Cucamonga, coo’-cah-mong’-ah—origin 
still in dispute; claimed by some to 
mean “sandy place;” “place of many 
springs;” “a woman of the world.” 
(Mex.) 
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Dehesa, dah-hay’-sah—filled with trees, 
pasture ground. 


De Luz, day looth’ 
light. 


Del Mar, dell mahr’—of the sea. 


Del Monte, dell 
mountain. 


Del Norte, dell nor’-tay—of the north. 

Dos Palos, dose-pah’-lohs—two sticks. 

Del Rosa, dell roh’-sah—of the rose. 

De! Sur, dell sew’er—of the south. 

Del Vale, dell vah’-lay—-of the valley 
(from valle). 

Descanso, days-cahn’-soh—repose. 

Diablo, dee-av’ -loh—Satan. 

Dolores, doh-lohr’-ace—sorrows. 

Dulzura, dull-thoo’-rah or dull-soo’- 
rah—sweetness, pleasure. 
er of district. 

Duarte, Qwahr’tay—named after found- 
er of district. 

Dunderberg, doon’der-burg — thunder 
mountain. (Ger.) 

EI Cajon, el cah-hohn’—the chest. 

Fil Centro, e] then’troh or el sen’-troh— 
the center. 


or day loose’—of 


moan-tay—of the 


El Casco, el cahs’-co—the helmet, the | 
' Placientia, plathi-en’-tee-ah or plahs- 


cranium, 

Eldorado, el do-rah’-doh — a proper 
name; the golden or gilded land. 

E!| Mira, el mee’-rah—the expectation. 

E| Molino, el moh-lee’-noh—the mill. 

E! Nico, ell nee’-do—the nest. 

E! Portal, el port-ahl’—the portico. 

Ei Toro, el toh’-roh—the bull. 

Encinitas, en-thin-ee’-tahs or en-sin- 
ee’-tahs—small ever-green oaks. 

Encino, en-thin’-oh or en-sin’-oh — 
evergreen oak. 

Escondido, es-con-dee'-do — a hidden 
(place). 

Esmeralda, es-may-rahl’-dah—an em- 
erald. 

Esparto, ess-part’-oh-—Spanish grass. 

Estrella, es-trell’-ya or es-tray’-yah— 
a star. 

Esteros, 
creeks. 

Eureka, yoo-ree’-kah—-I have found it. 
(Gr.) 


— 


es-tay’-rohs deep coves, 


Famoso, fah-moh’-soh—noted small is- | 


lands difficult of access. 

Farallones, fahr-al-yon’-ace or 
eye-ohn’-es—difficult of access. 

Fresno, fress -noh—an ash tree. 

Fruto, froo’-toh—profit. 

Gato, gah’-toh—a cat. 

Gaviota, gah-vee-oh’-tah—a seagull. 

Glendora—named after an FEnglish 
“olen” and Dora, the name of found- 
er’s daughter. 

Goleta, go-lay’-tah—a schooner. 

Gracia, grah’-thee-ah or grah’-see-ah 
or gray-shah—pardon, grace. 

Graciosa, grah-thi-oh’-sah or 
see-oh’-sah—graceful. 

Hermosa, air-moh’-sah — a beautiful 
place. 

Hernandez, air-nahn’-deth or air- 
nahn’-dez—from Fernandez, a proper 
name. 

Honda, ohn’-dah—a sling or loop. 

Jamul, (Ind.)—a side saddle. 

Japatul—a small round basket (Ind.) 

La Jolla, Jah-hoy’-ah—the jewel (from 
La Joya). 

La Joie, la jwah’—joy. (Fr.)* 

La Laguna, lah lah-goo’-nah—the lake. 

Mendocino, men-doh-see’-noh — some- 
what false. 

Merced, mer-thed’ or mer-said’—mercy 
or grace. 

Merle, mayrl—blackbird. (Fr.)* 
Milpitas, mill-pee’-tahs—a thousand 
aloes. 
Miramar, 
sea, 
Modesto, moh-des’-toh—chaste, 

suming. 

Montecito, mohn-tay-thee’-to or mohn- 
ty-see’-to—a little mountain. 

Monterey, mohn-tay-ray’ —- mountain- 
king. 

Moreno, moh-ray’-no—brown (land). 

Moneta, moh-nay’-tah—money or coin. 
(Ital.)* 

Mono, moan’-oh—a neat, pretty (place); 
also a monkey or ape. 

Mt. Pinos, pee’-nohs—mount of pines. 

Nacimiento, nah-the-mee-ayn’-to or 
nah-see-mee-ayn -to—hbirth. 

Oneonta, oh-nay-on’-tah—small ever- 
green oaks (Ind.?) 

Oro Grande, oh’-roh grahn’-day—large 
amount of gold. 


fahr- 


grah- 


mee-rah-mahr’—behold the 


unas- 


| Paraiso, 
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Ortega, or-tay -~gah—hazel-grouse. 
Oreville, oh’-oh-vill—city of gold. 
Otay, oh-tie —a place filled with rushes. 


Ozena, oh-thay’-nah or oh-zay’-nah— 
an ulcer. 

Pajero, pa’-hah-ro—a bird. 

Palo Alto, pah’-loh- ahl’-toh—a high 
stake. 

Pala, pah-lah—a fire shovel or wooden 
shovel. 

pah-ry’-soh; also pah-ray’- 
soh—paradise. 

Pasadena, pah-sah-dee -nah—crown of 
the valley. (Ind.) 

Paso Robles, pah’-so roh’-blace—pas- 
sage or road of oak trees. 

Pescadero, pes-cah-day -roh—a fish- 
monger. 

Petaluma, Pet-ah-loo’-mah—little hills. 
(Ind.) 

Piedras Blancas, pee-aye’-drahs blahn’- 
kahs—white stones. 

Pico, pee’ -coh—a bill or beak; peak of 
a hill; a pick-axe. 


Playa del Rey, ply’-ya del ray—king’s 


beach. 
Plumas, ploo’-mahs—feathers. 
en’-shah—a pleasant spot. 
Poway, poh-way’—a sigh; 
(Ind.) 
Point Loma, from punto loma—a slope 
that ends in a point; a summit. 
Potrero, poh-tray’-roh—a cattle-ranch 
or pasture ground. 

Presidio, pray-see’-dee-yoh—a _ garri- 
son. 

Puente, poo-ayn’-tay—a bridge. 

Puente Gorda, poo-ayn’-tay gor’-dah— 
a wide (fat) bridge. 

Ramo’na—a proper name; pronounced 
as written. 

Redondo, ray-dohn’-doh—round. 

Rivera, ree-vair -ah—a river or stream. 

Ripon, ree-pohn’—a bank. 


a craving. 


| Romeria, ro-may-ree -ah—a pilgrimage. 
' Sacramento, sah-crah-mayn’-to — sac- 


rament. 

Salinas, sah-lee’-nas—salt-pits. 

Sautelle, soh-tell’—a transplanted vine 
shoot. (Fr.) 

San Andreas, sahn ahn-dray’-ahs—St. 
Andrew. 

San Antonio, sahn ahn-toh’-nee-oh—St. 
Anthony. 

San Benito, sahn ben-ee’-toh—St. Ben- 
edict—means the blessed saint. 

San Bernardino, sahn bear’-nar-dee’- 
noh—St. Bernard. 

San Buena Ventura, sahn bway’-nah 
vayn-too’-rah—a proper name; means 
St. Goodfortune. 

San Diego, sahn dee-aye’-go — St. 
James, 
San Dimas, 
name. 
San Felipe, 
Philip. 
San Fernan’do—pronounced as written; 

St. Ferdinand. 

San Francis’co—pronounced as written; 
St. Francis, patron saint presiding 
over Portola’s expedition. 

San Gabriel, sahn gah-bree-el’ 
bree-al-—St. Gabriel. 

San Gorgonio, sahn gor-gohn’-yoh— 
proper name. 

San Jacinto, sahn ha-thin’-tah or ha- 
sin’-to or jas-in’-to—St. Hvacinth. 

San Jose, sahn hoh-zay’—St. Joseph. 

San Juan Capistrano, sahn hwahn’ 
cah-pee-strah’-no—name of an In- 
dian saint. 

San Joaquin, sahn hwah-keen’ 
Joachim. 
San Leandro, 
Leander. 
San Lorenzo—pronounced as written; 

St. Laurence. 

San Lu’cas—pronounced as written: St. 
Luke. 

San Luis Obispo, sahn loo-eece’ 
bee’-spoh—St. Louis, the bishop. 

San Luis Rey, sahn loo-eece’ ray—St. 
Louis, the king. 

San Marcos, sahn Mark-ohs—St. Mark. 

San Mateo, sahn mah-tay’-oh—St. Mat- 
thew. 

San Miguel, 
ael. 

San Onofre, sahn oh-no’-fray—a proper 
name. 

San Pasqual, sahn pahs-kwahl’—holy 
Eastertide; St. Pasqual. 

San Pedro, sahn pay’-droh—St. Peter. 


sahn dee-mahs’—proper 


sahn fay-lee’-pay — St. 


or gay’- 


eee 


ty 


sahn lay-an’-droh—St. 


oh- 


sahn mee-gell’—St. Mich- 


San Simeon, 











San Rafael, sahn rafell’—St. Raphael. 


sahn see-may-ohn’—St. 


Simeon. 


Santa Ana, sahn’-ta ah’-na or sann’- 
to ann’-ah—St. Anne. 
Santa Anita, sahn’-tah ahn-ee’-tah— 

Little St. Ann. 

Santa Catalina, sahn’-tah cah-tah’lee’- 
nah—st. Catherine. 
Santa Cla’ra, pronounced as written— 

St. Claire. 

Santa Cruz, sahn’-tah crooth’ or crooz’ 

—the holy cross, 

Santa Fe, sahn-tah fay’—holy faith. 

Santa Maria, sahn’-tah mah-ree’-ah— 
le vey 

Santa Margarita, sahn’-tah mar-gahr- 
ee -tah—St. Margaret. 

Santa Monica, sahn’-tah mohn’-ee-cah 

—a proper name. 

Santa Paula, sahn’-tah pou’-lah—St. 

Paulina. 

Santa Rosa, sahn-tah ro-sah—St. Rose. 

Santa Ynez, sahn’-tah ee-neth’ or ee- 
nez—St. Inez. 

Sausalito, saw’-sah-lee’-toh — proper 
name; from sausalito—a little willow. 

Santee, sahn-tay —health. (FT.)* 

Sierra, see-er -rah—mountain ridge. 

Sierra Madre, see-er’-rah mah’-dray— 
the Virgin Mother’s mountain ridge. 

Sterra Nevada, see-er’-rah nay-vah’'- 
dah—snow-covered mountain ridge. 

Sierra Pelona, see-er’-rah pay-loh’- 
nah—ridge where the sheep shed 
their wool. 

Sierra Vista, see-er’-rah vees’-ta— 
view of the mountain ridge. 

Solano, soh-lah -noh—easterly wind, or 
night-shade, 

Soledad, sohl-aye-dahd’—solitude. 

Sonora, soh-noh’-rah—a cithorn; 
monious. 

Spadra, spah’-drah—a spade (from es- 
padra). 

Stanislaus, stahn-eece-lay’-us—a Pol- 
ish patriot. 

Solita, soh-lee’-tah — an accustomed 

(place). (it.)* 

Tamalpais, tahm’-ahl-py-ees—country 
of Tamal Indians. 

Terra Bella, ter’-rah bel’-la—beautiful 
land (Ital.)* 

Tres Pinos, trace pee -nohs — three 
pines. 

Trinidad, 

Tropico, 

(place). 
Tia Juana, 

Jane. 
Vacaville, vah’-cah-vill—city of cows. 

(Sp. & Fr.)* 

Valleio, vah-lay-hoh’ — proper name; 
called after a Spanish general. 

Vallecinto, vahl-ya-thin’-to or vah-ya- 
sin’-to—girdle of the valley. 

Val Verde, vahl vayr’-day—green val- 
ley. 

Val Vista, vahl vee’-stah—the valley 
that is seen. 

Ventura, vain-too -rah-—fortune or fate. 

Verdemonte, vayr’-day mohn’-tay — 
green mountain. 

Verdugo, vair-doo’-go—young shoot of 

a tree; leathern whip; executioner. 
Viento, vee-en’-toh—wind., 
Vina, vee’-nah—an orchard or 

herd. 

Wynola, wy-noh’-lah—a 
from India. (Ind.) 

Yerba Linda, eeayr’-bah leen’da—a fine 
yard. 

Yosemite, yoh-seh’-mee-tay — large, 
grizzly bear. (Ind.) 

*Wr—French; Ind.—Indian; Ital.— 
Italian: Sp.—Spanish; Gr.—Greek;: Ger. 
—German. 

N. B.—When two pronunciations are 
given, the first is Spanish, second Mex- 
ican. When three pronunciations are 
given, the third is the anglicised word. 


BEKIN 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 


har- 


three-nee-dahd’—Trinity. 
troh’-pee-coh a tropical 


tee-ahe hwah -nah — Aunt 


vine- 


small bird 


THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any aim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 
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NO'TICE FOR APPLICATION IN UNIT- 


ED STATES LAND OFFICE 
Serial No, 016527 Not coal lands 
Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 138, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Santa Fe- 
Pacific Railroad Company, through W. J. 
Davis, its attorney in fact, has filed in 
this office its application to select, under 
tue provisions of the Act of Congress ap- 
proved June 4, 1897, (80 Stat. 11386), and the 
Act of Congress approved March 3, 1905, 
(83 Stat. 1264), the following described 
land, namely: 

Lot Two in Section Eighteen, Township 
One South, Range Twenty West, S. B. B. 
and M., situated in the Los Angeles Land 
District, in the County of Ventura, Cal., 
and containing 53.10 acres. 

Any and all persons claiming adversely 
the land described, or desiring to object 
because of the mineral character of the 
land, or any part thereof, or for any oth- 
er reason, to the disposal to applicant, 
Should file their affidavits of protest in 
this office on or before the 25th day of 


February, 1913. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
November 26, 1912. 

Not coal lands. 013982 
Notice is hereby given that Nathan 
Wise, of Newberry Park, California, who, 
on October 30, 1911, made Homestead En- 
try No. 013982, for NW, Section 5, Town- 
Ship 1 S8., Range 18 W., 8S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make final 
commutation proof, to establish claim to 
the land above described, before the Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office at 
wos Angeles, California, on the 17th day 

of February, 1913. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Charles 
I. Haskell, of Newberry Park, California; 
Jackson Tweedy, of Calabasas, California; 
George A. Frenlin, of Calabasas. Cali- 
fornia; James H. Robert, of Newberry 


Park, California 
FRANK BUREN, 
a. Register. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
092 Not Coal Lands 
dan. 2.8 ito. 
U, S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 

Jan. 27, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Fred E. 
Collins, of Calabasas, Cal., who. on Jan- 
uary 4, 1908, made Homestead Entry No. 
11555, Serial No. 092, for south half of 
southeast quarter, section 13, east half 
of northeast quarter, section 24, township 
1 north, range 18 west, S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make 
final five year proof. to establish claim 
to the land above described, before the 
Regicter and Receiver, United States 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 
on the 10th day of March, 1913, at 10 o ‘clock 
a. Mm. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Minnie 
Lewis, Earl G. Horton, Ray Horton, 
James G. Elliott. Marie Elliott, George 
Lewis, all of Calabasas, California. 

FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
(January 10. 1913) 

013951 Not coal lands 
NOTICE is hereby given that Wilber P. 
Roche, of Santa Monica, California, who, 
on September 26, 1911, made Homestead 
Entry No. 013951, for W% NEY, W% SEY, 
Section 22, Township 1 south, Range 18 
west, S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make final commutation 
proof, to establish claim to the land above 
described, before the Register an@d Re- 
ceiver, U. S, Land Office at Los Angeles, 
Calitonpigy on the 19th day of February, 


Claimant names as witnesses: Charles 
Johnson, William D. Newell, Joseph A, 
Anker, Edward Mellus, all of Santa Mon- 


ica, California. ' 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 





February 8, 1913 
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Tramping vagabond fashion through 
“the original garden of Eden,” located, 
according to Hilaire Belloe’s unique 
version of it, in the county of Sussex 
on the south coast of the British isle 
“Four Men” o’ parts recount the leg- 
ends and sing the songs of the country- 
side. This rare fellowship of the road 
has its beginning in the resolution of 
Myself, and of Grizzlebeard, sitting 
with their port in the George, at Rob- 
ertshire in the parish of Brightling, to 
visit their home country and the spots 
most dear to memory, about the river 
Arun in the valley of Arun, 

On the way to Brightling they are 
joined by a Sailor like unto no jack tar 
in existence and as they approach 
Heatherfield by an impecunious and 
most extraordinary poet. The cycle of 
song and story on the pilgrimage in- 
cludes, among other good things, the 
wonderful record of Fuller of Bright- 
ling; how St. Dunstan pulled the Devil's 
‘nose, recalled by the Devil’s Dyke; why 
it always rains at Wiston at haying 
time; of the hill called Battle, not after 
the historic conflict with the Normans 
but because of an affray between the 
Kentish men and the Knights and 
sturdy warriors of Sussex; of the many 
famous inns and that “tune to which 
all Sussex songs have been set, with- 
out exception, since the beginning of 
time—the tune which is called ‘Golier’.”’ 
They speak of life, and love, and death. 

By the fire of the troll’s hut in the 
north woods, while discussing the worst 
thing in the world, Grizzlebear, the 
man of wealth and worldly success, 
utters wisdom and poetry when he 
takes as his text that “the worst thing 
in the world is the passing of human 
affection” and “that, therefore, no man 
who has lost a friend need fear death,” 
to which Myself contributes the fanci- 
ful picture of the deserted chapel on 
the moor and the dream, and the telling 
definition of the “best thing in the 
world.” In order to distinguish the 
county it is stated that in the beginning 
Adam “laid it down that whatever was 
high in Sussex should be called low, 
and whatever was low should be called 
high, and that a hill should be called 
a plain, and a bank should be called a 
ditch, and the North Wood should be 
south of the Downs, and the North Hill 
south of the wood, and Southwater 
north of them all,” and ‘‘Broadbridge, 
so narrow that two carts cannot pass 
on it.” Truly, ‘fa single land,” as every 
one knows. 

This is a new and altogether delight- 
ful phase of Belloc’s pen, borrowing 
from the past to robe the present. Each 
of Mr. Belloe’s productions sounds a 
different note, so unlike as to seem an- 
other personality. This song of “The 
Four Men,” Grizzlebeard, the Sailor, the 
Poet, and Myself, is full of whimsicali- 
ties and quaint, poetical humor for the 
chosen. (“The Four Men.” By Hilare 
Belloc. Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


“His Worldly Goods” 

Margarette Tuttle writes an exceed- 
ingly “smart”’ story, and this is evident 
in “His Worldly Goods” which is really 
a series of complete short stories—all 
about one set of people. She has a most 
alluring heroine in Nadine Carson— 
strait-laced people might not altogeth- 
er approve her, but she has the little 
human touches which will make the 
world at large adore her. Nadine is 
the wife of an insane millionaire, and 
even though he is confined in an asy- 
lum she will not divorce him, although 
she is strongly tempted at times. In 
order to fill her life, she plays fairy 
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godmother to half a dozen young lov- 
ers, meantime being the center of sev- 
eral startling adventures herself. Mrs. 
Tuttle’s story does not for a moment 
hold the heart-interest, but it does hold 
the mind. It is well written, and high- 
ly entertaining; more of a picture than 
a story, and of the best superficial fic- 
tion of the day. (“His Worldly Goods.” 
By Margaretta Tuttle. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) 


“Heart of an Orphan” 


Amanda Mathews is a Los Angeles 
author, whose sketches, “The Heart of 
an Orphan,” found place in one of the 
popular magazines and are now brought 
out in book form. Miss Mathews has a 
novel little heroine in her Giovanna, 
sloe-eyed and wild-hearted, whose re- 
bellious blood is quieted by love. Gio- 
vanna is a pathetic little creature in 
her days in the asylum, when with all 
her ‘orfun’”’ heart she longs for a wom- 
an to love her. The matron is kind; 
there is enough to eat and drink and 
wear; but she knows there is more in 
the world than mere creature comfort; 
she wants to be an individual, not 
merely one of ninety gingham-clad 
“orfuns.” Through the medium of let- 
ters to the kindly woman who educates 
her in an exclusive girls’ school, the 
story is told, with excellent gradations 
of her change from the illiterate Italian 
to the fast-learning boarding-school 
girl, There is many a laugh and many 
a tear in this quaint little tale and it 
has the charm of being “different.” 
(‘The Heart of an Orphan.” By Aman- 
da Mathews. Desmond Fitzgerald.) 


Magazines of the Month” 


Since the eye of the world is slanting 
toward Japan, James Davenport Wheip- 
ley’s article, “Japan's Commercial Cri- 
sis,” in the February Century,” is of 
unusual interest. In the series of Note- 
worthy Stories of the Last Generation, 
Frank R. Stockton’s “The Lady or the 
Tiger” is republished, and Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s serial, “T. Temba- 
rom,” is given its second instalment. 
Alaska is considered in several articles, 
and timely sidelights on the life of Lin- 
coln are interesting. There are stories 
by a number of familiar authors, and 
Pierre Loti gives his “Impressions of 
New York.” 


In “The Craftsman” for February the 
usual space is devoted to home and 
land beautifying, accompanied by a 
number of fine illustrations. An excel- 
lent story by Patience Bevier Cole is 
“Home They Brought Her Warrior,” 
and Californians will find interest in a 
discussion of San Franciseo’s “Old 
Chinatown.” Verses and editorial dis- 
cussions have their usual place. 


Harper’s for February is bristling 
with good fiction, with Gilbert Parker’s 
serial, “The Judgment House,” contin- 
ued and with many short stories in- 
cluding “Wild Oats,” by Fleta Camp- 
bell Springer, ‘“‘The Intruder,” by Mar- 
jorie Bowen,” “Vivia Climbs’ the 
Heights,” by Louise Closser Hale, “Miss 
Dalrymple’s Hour,” by Marie Manning, 
“Memory Plays Us Tricks,” by Wil- 
liam Gilmore Beymer, “The Woman 
with Yellow Gloves,” by Madge C. 
Jenison, “The White Lamb,” by Lilian 
A. North, and “Sunset Island,” by 
Ralph Roeder.” Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
has his third interesting paper on “My 
Quest in the Arctic,” Robert K. Dun- 
can writes of “Industrial Research,” F. 
B. R. Hellems discloses “Udaipur, the 
Unspoiled,” and there are several other 
features of interest. 
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At a recent banquet given in Stock- | 
holm in honor of the Nobel Prize win- 


ners, Gerhart Hauptmann made the 
following response to a tribute paid 
him by the toastmaster of the evening: 
“As winner of this year’s Noble Prize 
for Literature, I thank you 


warm and friendly words concerning 
me. Be assured that I, as well as my 
country, know how to appreciate fully 
the honor that has come to me, The 
Nobel day has become an event for 
cultured people throughout the world, 
and the magnificent founder has cou- 
pled his name for countless ages with 
the higher life of all nations. Notable 
men of all climes will in distant days, 
as today, utter the name of Nobel with 
the same sentiment that men once did 
that of a saint whose beneficial power 
was not to be questioned, and his com- 
memorative tokens will be held in honor 
in the families of all races and handed 
down from generation to generation. 
Naught will serve but for me to pay 
ever and ever a tribute of respect to 
the great donor, and after him to the 
whole Swedish nation, which produced 
this man and which administers his 
legacy so conscientiously. And I also 
call to mind those men whose self-sac- 
rificing, fertilizing work is to watch 
over the civilized lands of the earth; to 
nourish the good seed and uproot the 
weeds. I thank them and hope they 
may never grow weary in the most 
blessed of all activities, and that a 
truly rich harvest may never fail them. 
And now I drink to the hope that the 
foundation may steadily approach the 
realization of its ideal; I mean the ideal 
of world-wide peace, in which are in- 
cluded the final ideals of all knowledge 
and of all art. The science and art that 
serve war are not true and genuine; 
consummate and genuine science and 
art reward peace and are rewarded by 
peace. And I drink to the great, final, 
purely ideal Nobel Prize that mankind 
will know when brute strength shall 
have become as outlawed from the re- 
lationship of peoples as it is already 
from that of individuals in the civilized 
world. 


Being asked by a correspondent his 
opinion of “The Trojan Women,” as 
performed by the Chicago Little Thea- 
ter company, Professor Richard G. 
Moulton wrote: “It seems to me the 
most successful attempt I have seen, 
either in England or in this country, 
to preserve the real spirit of the an- 
cient classical drama in reproduction 
on a modern stage. Instead of attempt- 
ing minute archaelogical niceties of the 
ancient Greek theater, a thing which 
is possible only with an open-air stage, 
the performance used all the modern 
effects of artifice, light and shade, with 
singularly beautiful effect. Yet the 
performance retained the _ essential 
spirit of Greek drama, which is the 
harmony of all the arts, beauty of color, 
flowing draperies, statuesque figures, 
and gliding movements, rhythmic in- 
tonations—all were united in lyric har- 
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DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 


Have you any books you wish you 
hadn’t bought? 
Bring them to us. 
We will buy them or trade them 
for books you ought to have. 
Rare old editions of the classics 
are one of our specialties. 
Call and Browse 
Open Evenings 
ERNEST DAWSON and 
BELFORD FORREST 
518 South Hil! Street 
Los Angeles 
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mony. I do not say that there is not 
room for improvement in the delivery 
of some passages, but in pleasing con- 
trast with most stage performances 
that I have seen, the characteristic was 
underemphasis rather than overem- 
phasis. I especially admired the choral 
feature, and in this I include the emi- 
nently beautiful bridal dance of Cas- 
sandra. The effect on my mind—ané@d I 
find the same impression in all with 
whom I have conversed, was a con- 
tinuous spell of pathetic charm from 
first to last. It was a performance 
worthy of Euripides as the world’s 
greatest master of pathos.” 


It is a difficult and perhaps an impos- 
sible thing to do pe nat ~*) 
M.”’ has succeeded in | 
a collection in which t ri 
of the poets of our time “fe Sen 
revealed, writes Filson awoung ii ite 
London Saturday Review. Those char- 
acteristics may be described as love 
of the town and of the hurly-burly of 
life rather than of the country and 
solitude; the pouring of colloquial lan- 
guage into poetic and formal molds; an 
employment of the slang vocabulary; 
an intelligent and open-eyed recogni- 
tion of the beautiful in other than con- 
ventional places, and an almost angry 
contempt for the neglect of that hid- 
den truth and beauty which the poet 
feels but cannot always express, and 
which the prosaic and philistine talks 
about but cannot feel. Poetry is a small 
and humble interest in our day. There 
are few ears to hear it, and few eyes 
to see the slender and almost invisible 
gold thread that runs through the 
darker fabric of life, and keeps a whis- 
pering connection between what was 
and what will be glorious and great. 
Whenever one’s eye catches the glint of 
true metal one must therefore salute it; 
and for that reason I deem this volume 
(of Georgian poets) worthy to be re- 
ceived with honor. 


Early this spring, Doubleday, Page & 
Co. will publish a novel by A. M. Chis- 
holm, the young Canadian writer whose 
first book bore the title “The Boss of 
Wind River.” Mr. Chisholm calls his 
new story “Precious Waters.” It is 
said to have for its theme the great 
irrigation problem. 
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Eus. ness on the Los Angeles stock 
exchange this week has been unusually 
brisk; in fact, there have been more 
transactions recorded in the first week 
in February than all through January. 
This phenomenal increase is pleasing 


to the brokers and a prosperous and | 


active year is looked for. In January’s 
slack more than one trader had feared 
the mystic figures 1913 had placed the 
jinx on stock exchange transactions. 


Two reasons are assigned for the heavy | 


trading of the week. First, because of 
the going into effect of the ruling that 
all transactions in listed securities 
must be made through the exchange, 
on board, and second, because of a gen- 
eral picking up in business conditions 
all over the country. 

There has been general activity in 
the oil issues. Union, which had been 
selling as low as 905% in January, has 
been in demand at 92%. Many transac- 
tions have been recorded in United Pe- 
troleum and Union Provident around 
106. That seems to be a stationary 
figure for the former, but is a trifle 
low for the latter. National Pacific has 
been in demand at 4%, which is a fair 
advance, considering that last week it 
was offered at 3%. More than 140 
shares of Associated Oil changed hands 
at 42% to 43%. There was a flurry in 
United Oil said to be caused by a ru- 
mor that a deal is pending with an 
English syndicate to take over the 
properties. The jump in price was from 
29 to 40. Central Oil has been in 
strong demand at $1. 

Another stock for which there is 
constant inquiry is Home Telephone 
common, which could have been bought 
last month for $5, $6 and $7 a share, 
but which is now selling at $10. The 
preferred stock of the same corpora- 
tion is also wanted at $28 and $28.50 a 
share. Another telephone = security 
which has risen in value this week is 
United States Longe Distance, formerly 
selling from $9 to $10 and now bring- 
ing $13. 

Banking stocks have been active. First 
National securities reached their high 
water mark this week when $710 was 
paid for shares. The demand is now 
strong at $705. There is apparently no 
special reason for the demand. 

Mining stocks have been quiet with 


the exception of Consolidated. Large | 


blocks of this security have changed 
hands at a point better than last week’s 
quotations, now selling at 5% instead 
of 4%. 

So far, the ruling that all sales in 
listed securities must be made through 
the exchange has proved most satis- 
factory and letters of communication are 
pouring in to the exchange from local 
bankers and brokers. 


— 


Banks and Banking 


National Citv Bank of New York in | 


its February circular says: The recent 
decision of the secretary of the treas- 
ury to make direct use of the hanks in 
handling the §2.000.000 which Uncle 


Sam collects and pays out every day is | 


of general interest, inasmuch as it fur- 
nishes a striking example of the evolu- 
tion of government business methods. 
When the treasury department was 
established 124 years ago it was made 
the duty of the secretary of the treas- 
ury to superintend the collection of 
the revenues. Nearly 60 vears later it 
was made a felony for an officer of the 
United States to deposit in anv bank 
any portion of the public moneys in- 
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| trusted to him. This drastic legisla- 
| tion, which had as its foundation the 
unfortunate experience of the govern- 
ment with the banking business, was 
partially repealed by the national cur- 
rency act and the national bank acts 
of 1863 and 1864 by permitting internal 
revecue receipts to be deposited in 
ckanks. It was not until 1907 that con- 
gress permitted customs receipts to be 
so deposited. One of the important 
features of Secretary MacVeagh’s plan 
now is to take advantage of this act. 
The secretary’s order as to customs re- 
ceipts, which has just become effective, 
makes it possible for the first time 
since 1846 to handle the entire income 
of the government through the banks. 
From insisting upon the payment of 
customs and other taxes in gold, which 
'for many years prevailed, there has 
(come about a gradual evolution as to 
| methods of payment until now all reve- 
nues may be paid by check. Secretary 
MacVeagh obtained legislation two 
years ago which made it unnecessary 
for a government disbursing officer to 
go to the sub-treasury in New York for 
actual currency and carry it to the cus- 
toms house to pay duty on goods im- 
ported for the use of the government, 
thus requiring the collector of customs, 
after receiving the currency, to take 
it back to the sub-treasury. This leg- 
‘slation marked the passing of the old 
| order so far as government receipts 
are concerned. The method of making 
disbursements which has just been 
' adopted also marks the passing of the 
old order as to expenditures. 


All records for bank clearings in Los 
| Angeles were smashed this week when 
the Wednesday clearings announced 
aggregated $48,2384,234.85, which is just 
$2,148,976.99 greater than the previous 
high total of $6,075,257.386 recorded May 
15, 1912. The eause for the gratifying 
| figures was the passing through the 
| Clearing house of two checks for $1,- 
100,000 each, one said to have been 
signed by C. A. Canfield and the other 
by E. L. Doheny in monster oil trans- 
actions. The checks were the second 
| largest that ever passed through a Los 
Angeles bank, the first largest being 
that of the Los Angeles Investment 
Company of $1,250,000 used in payment 
for a portion of the Baldwin estate. 


Monetary conditions in this country 
' continue comfortable, but there are in- 
| dications pointing to a better demand 
f-r money in the immediate future. 
Fankers, especially those in the west, 
as a consequence are looking for little 
firmer rates, although there is a wide 
divergence of opinion on this matter, 
due largely to the viewpoint of the 
banter, and to his surroundings, meas- 
ured in comparison with last fall. Busi- 
ness has reacted a bit, but trade in 
nearly all directions is continuing on 
a jerge scale, and, in many quarters, 
is showing very substantial increase 
' over this season a year ago. 

Reonk clearings for January reached 
a total of $111,587,.305.52—an increase 
of more than $18,000.000 over the cor- 
| responding period of 1912. The total 
for the week ending Jan. 30 alone was 
$22.471.000. Buildings, postal and cus- 
| foms record were a'tso broken the first 
| ronth of the new year. 
| 


Rank clearings in Chicago for Janu- 
ary were $1,.412,.245.475. which is next to 
the high record of $1,.456,179.046 for 
monthly exchanges. established in Oc- 
tober, 1912. The highest monthly clear- 
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; invested with the Los Angeles Investment Company, the largest and strong: i 
m est financial institution in the Southwest. : 


Pay in $1, $100—or as much more as you can afford, to purchase this : 
interest-bearing security (the Gold Note)—every dollar paid in will draw |g 


H full 6% from the moment received. 


Begin today. Earn full, prompt 6% on your savings—$1 or more starts 
a} you. Your money back in 90 days with interest added. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
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ings, prior to the later date were $1,- 
341,212,040, made to March, 1910. 


Bond and Stock Briefs 


Ey eliminating three propositions 
from the proposed bond issue of $17,- 
600,000 the amount has been reduced 
to $15,000,000; and voters will decide 
on this Feb. 25. The eliminations con- 
sist of $1,000,000 for a municipal rail- 
way, $1,000,000 for new city hall and 
$600,000 for normal school site. 


Manhattan Beach 
election in the near future for about 
$20,000 in school bonds. 


Venice school bonds of $92,000 were 
purchased by the Bank of Hermosa 
which has been established just a little 
more than a week. 


Fullerton has voted $70,000 for new 
ecrammar schools. 


cealed bids will be received up to 
7:30 p. m., Feb. 20, by the city clerk at 
Sierra Madre for the $40,000 water 
works bonds of $1000 each, bearing in- 
terest at 5%. Bids also will be received 
for other water bonds for $11,000 and 
$20,000. Certified check must be 1%. 


Election will be held Feb. 26 in the 
Plava Del 
cide on a bond 
school purposes. 


It has been decided to postpone the 
hond election in Los Angeles to March 
25, in order to give the voters addi- 
tional time to consider the proposition. 


It is planned to issue $1,500,000 for 
good road bonds in San Bernardino 
county and steps have already been 
taken to bring the question to a vote. 


Report that the Pennsylvania rail- 
road is about to issue $100,000,000 stock 
is said to be without foundation. The 
financing for this year has not yet been 
fully considered. and it is said to be 
unlikely that anything will be done un- 
til after the annual meeting in March. 
In any event it is not likely that $100,- 
000,000 stock will be issued. 

New York City's total borrowing ca- 
pacity for building subways, ete., for 
the present is $155,000,000, according to 
a decision handed down by the appel- 
late division of the supreme court. The 
court permits the city to apply for ap- 
proximately $70,000,000 at once. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
January 2, 1913. 

Not coal lands. 03765 
NOTICE is hereby given that Lizzie 
Fried*rich. of Calabasas, California, who. 
on February 10, 1906. made homestead 
entry No. 11006. No. 08765, for SE%4, See- 
tion 35, Township 1N., Range 17 W., S. B. 
Meridian. has filed notice of intention to 
make final five-year proof, to establish 


claim to the land above described. before | 


the Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office at Los Angeles, California, on the 
14tn day of February, 1913. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Axel A. 
Ahlroth, Elizabeth fFriederich, Frank 
Schaefer, Olive Ahlroth, all of Calabasas, 
California; Joseph A. Anker of Santa Mon- 


ica, California. 
FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 
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MONUMENTS 
TO THRIFT 


AVE YOU EVER walked 
H ators Spring or Broadway 

and noticed the modern 
buildings, some completed and 
some in the course of construc- 
tion? 

Perhaps you sometimes stop 
and gaze at the marvelous in- 
cenuity of mankind. 

Have you ever stopped to think 
that in many cases the men who 
own these buildings started as 
poor boys and today, through the 
constant, never-tiring habit of 
saving, they are able to erect 
these monuments to thrift? 

This is only one proof of what 
saving will do. An account in 
the “Security” is bound to help 
you Save. 

4% on Term Savings Accounts 
3% on Special Savings Accounts 
New Account Windows: 
25-26-27 -28-29 
Resources Over ....$47,500,000.00 
Capital and Reserve 3,400,000.00 


EO URET WY trost 

. Vx SAVINGS BAN K. 

Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest. 


Security Building—5th & Spring 
Equitable Branch—1st & Spring 
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OUR TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


Our Trust Department is 
always at your service and 
is equipped to help you in 
many ways. If at any time 
you want experienced legal 
advice in financial matters 
or regarding your estate— 
feel free to drop in and talk 
it over with the competent 
men of this department. It 
you wish to have your will 
drawn we have forms on 
nand and will be glad to as- 
st you in any way. 


4 LOS ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


“THE BANK FOR EVERYBODY” 
Sixth and Spring Streets 
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February 8th to 16th inclusive 
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: Oakland and Berkeley Greatest Riders in the World 
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It maintains its superiority by the excellence 
of its cuisine, equipment and courteous ser- 
vice. 

World-wide travelers say it is superior. 


Road bed oiled—-No dust. 
Santa Fe City Office: 334 S. Spring St. 
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s Coronado, California. 
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-—Decidedly out of the ordinary—in val- 
ue as well as in style. 

---Qne of the most strikingly novel features in the 
Suits last to arrive is the embroidered ratine in lay 
trimming. 

---The materials are noticeably rich too-—-particu- 
larly the serges. 


—There are cutaways, straight cut, semi-Russian and 
Norfolk styles in White Bedford cords, black-and- 


white shepherd checks, diagonal serge and men’s-wear @ 
serge in navy blue, and Bedford cords in French blue. 


—Some have black belts, some belted all the way 
around, some in high-waist effects. 


—Some with fine tucks all the way down back of coat. 
—Some have wide collars with biscuit color ratine 
inlay. 

—Skirts with laps, short pleats, slot seams. Narrow 
braid and buttons to match coat trimmings. 


—The Suit illustrated on left— 


—One button cutaway, the wide collar inlaid with 
blue polka dot ratine; long revers of changeable blue 


}. bengaline; belted back; white bone buttons with big 


blue centers. Skirt with lap; double scallops half way 
down the laps; double pleats below scallops on one 
side. 


—Bullocks’ for suits, whether you expect to pay $25, 
or more, or less. 2nd floor. 








